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JAMES I. AND THE RECUSANTS 


Mr. Jardine once wrote (Archaeol. xxix. 80.) 
that “the mistake of even a small point in history 
is like inaccurately laying down an angle i 


veying, where a very slight deviation in setting 


In 
of 
ngle in sur- first year of 


to have sub- 

out may produc unexpected results, ar t itut th : of : ol paper for the 
property to as rious extent,” the . It may be added that I have 
Having detected certain mistakes in » ared one or two of the amounts in later 
cepted account of the dealings of James I. witl * id in the second paper, with the 
the Roman Catholies befere the breaking o ints pl ved in the State Paper Oflice 
the Gunpowder-plot, I hope it will be serviceable 
to students of that part of our history, if I at- 
tempt to point out these inaccuracies, into some 


which even Mr. Jardine himself has been led 


. ecxi.), and have found them 
a few pounds. 
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It appears, therefore, that though Mr. Jardine’s | that there was in these years a considerable de- 
crease in the fines is not affected by the error. 


statement is erroneous, yet his general argument 
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The next inaccuracy is of more importance, as 
it is one which has dislocated the whole chrono- 
logy of the dealings of James with the recusants. 

In common with Dr. Lingard and Mr. Tierney 
(Dodd’s Church History, note to vol. iv. p. 38.), 
Mr. Jardine assigns James's speech to the council, 
which preceded the reimposition of the fines, to the 
year 1604. Mr. Tierney states that it was uttered 
on Feb. 19, 1604. Mr. Jardine quotes as his au- 
thority Winwood, ii. 49. The letter in Winwood 
is certainly dated Feb. 26, 1604; but that of 
course means 1604-5, not 1603-4. From internal 
evidence it appears that the true date of the letter 
is in all probability Feb. 16, 1604-5. The exact 
date of the speech may be obtained from a letter 
written to the Bishop of Norwich, dated Feb. 14, 
1604, i. e. 1604-5 (Ellis’s Letters, 2nd Ser. iii. 
215.). In this the king’s speech is assigned to 
“last Sunday,” i. e. Feb. 10. 

The importance of this rectification consists in 
this — Ist, that the character of the king may be 
cleared by it from some of the charges which have 
been thrown upon it; and, 2ndly, that the provo- 
cations under which the Gunpowder-plot was 
entered upon are shown to have been considerably 
less than is usually supposed. 

It becomes, therefore, now possible to survey 
the ground anew, and to give a true sketch of 
the variations of James's policy. If they were not 
always very wise, they at all events become intel- 
ligible by the help of the true chronology. 

It is well known that before the death of 
Elizabeth, James made promises to the Roman 
Catholics which they afterwards considered that 
he had broken. But it is by no means so certain 
that he did not intend to keep them at the time that 
they were made. We have no means of knowing 
exactly what those promises were. If he only 
promised generally to do much for the Roman 
Catholics, it may be thought that his promise was 
fulfilled when he relieved the laity from the fines 
for recusancy. If he used the word toleration, he 
bound himself to do something more than this, 
and at least to wink at the celebration of the mass 
in private houses. He may have used it intending 
no more than this, though it was certain to awaken 
larger hopes in those to whom it was addressed. 

The evidence is not clear, but it is rather in 
favour of the hypothesis that he did not promise 
toleration. On the one side Beaumont, the 
French ambassador, assured his master that he 
had been told by Northumberland that he had a 
letter from James giving such a promise. ‘This, 
however, is not very good evidence, as it is only 
the report of a foreigner of Northumberland’s 
impression of the contents of a letter. On the 
other side Northumberland himself, when he was 
examined on his supposed connexion with the 
Gunpowder-plot, and when it was his interest to 
show that he had the king's authority for the hopes 
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which he had given, says nothing about toleration, 
but alleges that he had received a message “ that 
the king’s pleasure was that his lordship should 


' give the Catholics hopes that they should be well 


dealt withal or to that effect.” It may also be re- 
marked that Watson, under similar circumstances, 
gave a somewhat similar account of the promises 
of the king, making no mention of any promise of 
toleration. 

There remains one piece of evidence which 
proves that, whatever James's words were, at least 
he did not give unlimited promises. 

Among the Harleian MSS. (No. 589 ) is what 
appears to be a rough draft of an official account 
of Northumberland’s trial in the Star Chamber, 
In Coke’s speech the following passage occurs: — 

“And after Piercyes Retorne into Englande, he told 
thesaid Earle that his mates pleasure was that thesaid 
Earle should winde and worke himself into the Catho- 
likies and geeve them all hopes of tolleration of Religion 
& to be well dealt w**all as thesaid Earle likewise hath 
confessed And althoughe the said answere so brought by 
thesaid Pearcy from his mati¢ was farre from any trueth 
his mas goodly & Religious zeale having been ever op- 
posite to any such tolleration w*® thesaid Earle could not 
but understande having Receaved a Ire also from his 
ma‘y by thesaid Piercy w* thesaid Earle this day p’duced 
& was Reade whearby his mate playnly advertised 
thesaid Earle that he ment no Manner of chaunge or al- 
teration either of the church or state w*" his mat sithence 
also on the worde of a kinge hath affirmed he sent no 
such answere by Piercy to the said Earle.” 

Coke’s own assertions may be taken for what 
they are worth, but the quotation from the letter 
must surely be genuine, and shows that James at 
least was not ready to promise anything that 
might be demanded of him. 

Leaving this obscure inquiry, let us see what 
James's conduct actually was after his accession. 

For the requisition of the recusancy fines due 
at Easter he was not responsible. In 1603 Easter 
Day fell on April 24, and on that day James had 
only reached the neighbourhood of Stamford on 
his journey into his new kingdom. ‘The simplest 
way of explaining the fact that the fines paid at 
Easter were less than those paid at the preceding 
Michaelmas, is to attribute the decrease to the 
general uncertainty that prevailed of the king's 
intentions. Many persons would hang back from 
paying, and the authorities would be unwilling to 
press them. 

That James's intentions were hostile to the Ro- 
man Catholics at his first entrance is the almost 
invariable deduction from the well-known story 
of his defending the appointment of Lord Henry 
Howard to the privy council by saying that, “ by 
this one tame duck, he hoped to take many wild 
ones:” “at which,” as Rosny informs us, “ the 
Catholics were much alarmed.” It is difficult to 
see why, unless they were afraid that others of 
their body would be corrupted by court favour. 
The obvious meaning of the king’s words is, that 
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he hoped by this appointment to show that he had 
no intention of excluding men from high offices 
on account of their religious opinions, and that he | 
thought that this would win over many to at least | 
an outward conformity. 

In the beginning of June James discovered | 
that the mere fact of his being a Protestant was 
sufficient to expose him to the risk of assassination. 
Information was received of the capture of a 
priest named Gwyrm, who had been taken at sea 
by a Captain Fisher, and had confessed to his 
captor that his intention in coming to England 
was to murder the king.* Gwynn was sent up to 
London, and, upon confession of his guilt, was 
committed to the Tower.T 

Rosny, who was at that time in England on a 
special mission from the French king, informed 
his master that the effect of this discovery upon 
James's mind was considerable, and that he re- 
turned to it again and again in conversation. 

This feeling of insecurity had not time to wear 
off before the discovery of Watson's plot threw 
James again into a state of great anxiety. The 
evidence obtained of this conspiracy, which is now | 
no longer a mystery, was enough to shake him 
in his purpose, as it showed that even the priests 
of the anti-Jesuit party were ready on very insuf- 
ficient grounds to enter into plots against the 
government, 

The king told the French ambassador that he 
had been kind to the Catholics, and had admitted 
them to his court, and even into his council. He 
had even ordered that the recusancy fines should 
be levied upon them no longer, but in spite of this 
they were seeking his life. Beaumont answered 
that the conspirators were exceptions amongst a 
generally loyal body; and that if liberty of con- 
science were to be withheld, he would hardly be 
able to put a stop to similar plots.{ James said 
that he would think the matter over. 

The result seems to have been a determination 
to spare the laity, but to put in execution the laws 
against the priests. About the middle of July 
the principal Roman Catholic laymen were in- 
formed, that, as long as they continued to behave 
well to the state, the fines would not be exacted. § 
_ On the other hand, the instructions to the Pre- 
sident of the Council of the North ||, dated July 
22, breathe a very different spirit, as will be seen 
from the following extract : — 


* S. P. O., Domestic Series, vol. ii. 3. 15. 

+ Beaumont au Roi, July : 

¢ Beaumont au Roi, July 23. 

§ The Petition Apologetical says that this took place a 
few days before the coronation, which was on the 25th 
July. 

S. P. O., Domestic Series, vol. ii. 64. The spelling 
of the following passage from this paper may be inter- 
esting in the present state of the Shakspeare controversy : 
ae good administracdn of Justice . . betwene partie and 

ty. 
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“ Further that all due care and good meanes may be 
hadd for the Advancement of gods true Religion and ser- 
vice in those parts, wee doe require you uppon conference 
w't the rest to take good and speedy Order That every 
Byshoppe, Archdeacon or other Commyssarye or officiall 
in his particuler Jurrisdiccén doe in their severall visita- 
cons by oath of sidemen take Presentment of the nomber 
of Recusants and trulie certifie them to you o* President 
and councell as in like manner we would that the judges 
of Assisse should give charge to the Justices of the peace 
themselves to make inquiry and p’sentment of the said 
Recusants and to certifie the number of them as they 
shall have knowledge of them”... . i 

“ Allso of expresse pleasure and comaundment is That 
the president and councell w** all their pollicies by 
all good waies and meanes shall endeavor to repress all 
popish preists Seminary preists and other seducers of o* 
Sub’icts And shall within the Leymitts of their authoritie 
give warrant and dyreccdn under o* Signett there for the 
search of any houses or places where any such persons 
shall be suspected to be receyved, or remaine or abyde, 
And allso shall in their Goale delivery before them to be 
held putt in execucdn wt® all severity Lawes made and 
ordayned against Preists Semynaries and their Recyv™ 
Comforters and Ayders and against Rucusants And for 
the better discovery of such seducery shall call before 
them all such persons as shall be suspected to have con- 


| tracted Clandestine and secret Marriadge by popish 


priests or secretly and unlawfully to have baptised their 
children after the Popish mann.” 


I have referred to this as if it were part of a 
decided policy. It will be seen that there is no 
actual discrepancy between this and the promise 
to the Catholics given by the Council, even 
though the judges are directed to put in force 
the laws against recusants. For the judge's part 
consisted in convicting of recusancy, and in re- 
turning the name of the recusant into the Exche- 
quer. It therefore still rested with the govern- 
ment to determine whether any fine should be 
levied in consequence of the conviction. ‘They 
may have wished to have complete lists of recu- 
sants, so as to keep the fines suspended over their 
heads in case of any disloyalty appearing. 

It is possible, however, that the king may have 
agreed to the instructions before the promise 
given by the council. The date of July 22nd 
would probably be appended after the paper was 
fairly copied out. The day on which it was con- 
sidered by the council, or presented for the king’s 
approval, would be rather earlier. May it not be 
that it was prepared immediately after the first 
discovery of Watson's plot, at the time when, ac- 
cording to Beaumont, the king was still uncertain 
as to the course which he was to pursue; that the 


| king, influenced by Beaumont’s arguments, or- 


dered the council to declare his favourable in- 


| tentions to the Catholie laity, but that Cecil, who 


was no friend to the priests, sent off the instruc- 
tions as they stood. He would know that they 
were not actually opposed to the promises which 
had been given, and, as the greater part of the 
paper appears to be a mere copy of instructions 
given in Elizabeth's reign, might think himself jus- 
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tified in not referring the matter to the king 
again. 


In the copy which we have there is no men- 


tion of James's signature, but only a certificate of 


the under-secretary of the Council of the North, 
andthe signature, “ Ro Cecyll” is copied in the 
margin, below which is added “Exam p*" Ed. 
Coke.” 

Or, thirdly, the two fi 
men of the eflects of the 
mind on this subject at this time. 

However this may be, it may be doubted whether 
these orders were put in for If there had been 
any real persecution in the North, we should 
surely have heard more of it. When persecution 
recommenced there was no lack of outcries. 

[ do not know whether anyone can bring any 
evidence of the treatment of the priests during 
the autumn of 1603. One instance occurs in 
which we hear of the Act 35 Eliz. c. 2. being put 
By this act recusants 





ts may only be a speci- 
» yacillation of James's 






in force against a recusant. 
were liable to be confined within a circle of five 
miles round their places of residence.” 

From the farther disclosures made by the pri- 
soners concerned in Watson’s plot, the govern- 
ment learned that the v] 
been detected formed the smallest part of the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed. Watson him- 
self declared that he was certain the Jesuits had 
been engaged in an undertaking, of the precise 
nature of which he was ignorant, but which was 


mspiracy which had just 


in some way connected with hopes of a Spanish 
invasion. Such a plot in such hands would be 
likely to be more skilfully conducted than the one 
which had just failed. At the same time strong 
suspicions arose that the ambassador from the 
Archdukes, and such men as Cobham and Raleigh, 
were implicated in it. 


Just at the time when James might well have 
felt xious, a letter arrived from Sir Thomas 
Parry, our ambassa in France fT, in which he 
mentioned th the Nuncio had sent him a mes- 
sage to the effect that he had received authority 
from the Pope to 1 li from Enyland all turbu- 








lent priests, the Pope having declared against all 
their seditious practices. The Nuneio offi 
“that if there remained any in his domini 
priest or Jesuit or other Cat! whom he] 


intelligence of for a practice in his state w™ could 
not be founde out upon lvertisement of the 
nam he would find meanes by ecclesiastical 
censures they should be delivered to his justice.” 


About the same 
made through the Nuncio at Brussels.$ 


L 


me a similar proposition was 
It (oes 








it 


I re, a } u“ r or 
* . ' 
At least we have the “ Instructions from the Nuncio 
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not appear that for the present any notice was 
taken of these proposals. 

The recusancy fines paid during the half yea 
ending at Michaelmas stood, as we have seen, at 
7162. 1s. 84d. It may be asked why they did not 
cease altogether? I do not know whether the 
following conjecture will prove satisfactory. From 
another paper in the Lansdowne MS. 153. (p. 
195.) it appears that the whole number of those 
who paid the 20/. fine at the-end of Elizabeth's 
reign was sixteen. Thus the half-yearly payment 
would be 19202. Deducting this from the 41761. 
of Michaelmas, 1602, there remains 2256/. This 
is the sum raised by seizing the two-thirds of the 
lands of the poorer recusants. Some of them were, 
I believe, returned to their owners on composi- 
tion; some were leased out to friends of their 
owners, who returned to the true owners the 
profits minus arent paid to the crown. Others 
were leased to strangers. Is it not possible that 
rents accruing from the two former sources ceased 
to be received, whilst the profits arising from the 
third source would still be taken, as the govern- 
ment would be prevented by the terms of the 
lease from restoring the land to the owner, and 
would have no reason to spare the lessee? It re- 
mains to be explained why the fines suddenly rose 
at Michaelmas, 1604, to drop again as suddenly at 
the following Easter. 

In November, perhaps after Coke's threatening 
language at Winchester had been spread abroad, 
another deputation waited on the council at Wil- 
ton. Assurances were given them that the late 
plots would make no difference in their treatment, 
and that the fines would not be exacted.* 

In the same month James determined to avail 
himself of the Nuncio’s proposals, and prepared a 
Latin letter to Parry, which he was to forward 
to the Nuncio, though, for the sake of av i 
scandal, he was ordered to avoid any personal 
communication with him.t 

Thus, at the close of the year 1603, James had 
not only kept his promise with regard to the fines, 
in spite of the plots with which he was threate ned, 
but had actually entered into a negotiation with 
the Pope with a view to the alleviation of the sul- 
ferings of the priests. 

How these favourable prospects were gradually 
overclouded I hope to be able to show in a future 
paper. 

It will be seen that though the general outlines 
can be made out with tolerable certainty, yet 
farther evidence on some points is desirable. 

I must, however, protest beforehand against 
at Brussels to W. D. Gifford,” to go to England. Dodd, 
iv. App. p. Ix. 

* Petition Apologetical, p. 27. 

+ The letter is printed in Tierney’s Dodd, iv., Appen- 
dix, p. Ixv. Its date is fixed by a letter written by 
Cecil on Dec. 6th to accompany it, though it must have 
been written itself a few days earlier. 
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anyone bringing two documents in the State 


Pap Office as evidence. 

The first is a letter of James I. to the bishops, 
calendered under the date of Sept. (?), 1603. Its 
true date is Feb. 1605. 

The other is a letter ascribed in the calendar 
to Whitgift, and there dated Dec. 1603. Internal 
evidence shows that it was written in 1625, and it 
is now, I believe, removed to its proper place in 
the collection. e S. R. Garpiner. 





ANDREW MACDONALD. 

The following interesting letter from Alexander 
Fraser Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee) to George 
Chalmers, Esq. may be considered worthy of pre- 
servation in“N. & Q.” It contains some addi- 
tional - articulars respecting Andrew Macdonald 
not generally known : — 

“ Edinbu rd June, 1805. 

“My Drar Sire, I sit down to — k you (which I 
have too long delayed) for your obliging letter of the 
10th of May. The hurry cf the Session business put it 
out of my power to make the inquiries you wish; and I 
would not write till I could give you some satisfaction at 
least on some of them. 

“With er to A edonald, his Christian name was 
Andrew ; and lh been told by those who knew him 
at school that his real surname was Donald, and that his 
father was a gardener who lived in the neighbourhood of 


or Broughton. He was born in 1755, and educated 

rrammar-school of Leith, and afterwards at the 
re of bx linburgh ; | so th it his father must have been 
in good circumstances for his rank in lif He had pro- 
bably been brought up an Episcopalian, and turned his 
views to the ministry in that church. He was ordained 
by Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh, and until he obtained a 
chapel, he was for some time a private tutor to Oliphant 
of Gask’s children. ong he remained in that family 
I know not; but 7 he was _ 1 to officiate in the 
Episcopal chapel : gow. Il have always heard that 
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his conduc ctable till he 

declared a marriag 

maid servant. This it s s was not approved of ; 

many of his congregation, who deserted the Chapel on 

that account. Whether there had been any previous 
f 


licentiousness of I know not, but the conse- 


less and re 





’ t 
i young girl who had been his 
by 






quence is ser ‘ or Macdonald. Though re- 
l I tricte r or rel n, he becan 
h iblished A: n 

ui a tragedy ¢ tled 
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and he now detern in 





remained there but a 
I met with him several 


ople, when I thought his 








modest, and 
t! i mat f ta- 
ted 1 h his ! ving 
disappointment of 
He went th n 
ntrived to obtain su S- 
among the be ers, I } ime by writing for 
Magazines or Reviews. He was engaged lil se to 





an opera for the little theatre in the * ae <A 
but whether he finished it I am uncertain His healt! h 
had been always delicate; and at length he was seized 
With consumption, which carried him off in the end of the 
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year 1788 [1790). le scarcely left wherewithal to bury 
him. As to his Works, 1 presume you know them. A 
posth umous volume of Sermons [ ?] was printed after 
his death which I have never see1 

“As to T n, tl 
quainted with him per 
friend who knows his ' 
me some brief account of him, which I shall send you. I 






ist, 1 was not ac- 
ive applied to a 
promised to give 





am likewise in the train of acquiring some of Mrs. Cock- 
burn’s poems [see “ N. & Q.” 28 8, ix. 298. |, but the lady 


who has them being at present out of town, I cannot ob- 
tain them till her return. I shall send you such of them 
as seem to possess merit. Of the Essay on the Stage, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1764, I never heard. 

“I thank you most cordially for the notices you sent 
me relative to Lord Kames here was no Writer to 
the Signet of the name of Dickson in the year 1720, so 
Mr. Campbell in that particular must have been mis- 





taker 

*Prav was Monboddo a riv sy for the sheriff- 
ship of Berw when Kames b » that honourable 
testimony to his ch uracter? If so, it was very honour- 
able for the latter, and deserves indeed to be recorded 





But of what political heresy was Monboddo suspected ? 
I wish you would explain this when you shall kindly 
favour me with the information you promised about the 
flax husbandry. 
have written this letter in some pain, lying on my 
bed from the accident of a fall I met with a few days ago 
which bruised my back considerably, but happily missed 
the spine. I trust I shall soon get well. Meantime, my 
dear Sir, believe me with most sincere regard, ever your 
very faithful and obedient servant 
“ALEX, FrAsER TYTLER. 

“PS, The letter of Lord Albemarle is a great curiosity, 

but must be used with some delicacy.” 


There are a few inaccuracies in Lord Wood- 
houselee’s account of poor Andrew Macdonald 
whose biography would indeed add another pain- 
ful chapter to the Calamities of f Authors. He was 
indebted for his e Norm sent to “the good circum. 
stances” of his father; but to Bishop Forbes of Ross 
and Caithness. The Bishop was warmly attached to 
the interests of the house of Stuart ; and, accord- 
ingly, when Prince Charles Edward, in September, 
1745, descended from the Highlands, he joined a 
small party of friends, who advanced to the1 eigh- 
bou rhood of Stirling, in order to pay their respects 
to the representative of him whom they were still 
inclined to honour as their sovereign. This led to 
the imprisonment of the Bishop until after the 
infortunate rising accomplished 





suppression of the 
by the victory gained at Culloden. The father of 
young Macdonald was also from principle a friend 
to the Stuart family ; and when the d prived pre- 
late discovered in the son of the honest gardener 
a genius above mediocrity, he contributed both 
by advice and assistance to procure him a liberal 
education. It was during his residence at Glas- 
gow that Andrew Macdo nald pul lished anony- 
mously The Independent, a novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 
1784. On reaching the metropolis his literary 
abilities could only obtain for him a pre arious 
subsistence. Under the signature of Matthew 
Bramble, he contributed to the papers many 
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NOTES 
lively, satirical, and humorous pieces. His tra- 
gedy, Vimonda, was acted at the Haymarket on 
Sept. 5, 1787. Genest (2istory of the Stage, vi. 
455.), after giving a brief notice of the charac- 
ters, speaks of it as “a moderate tragedy ; some 
parts of it are very good, and the whole of it 
would have been better, if it had been written in 
three acts, with the omission of Alfreda.” The 
Prologue was spoken by Mr. Bensley, and the 
Epilogue (written by Mr. Mackenzie) by Mrs. 
Kemble. The Dramatis Persone — Men, Roth- 
say, Mr. Kemble. Melville, Mr. Bannister, jun. 
Dundore, Mr. Bensley. Barnard, Mr. Aickin. 
Women, Vimonda, Mrs. Kemble. Alfreda, Miss 


Woolery, 1787; Mrs. Brooks, 1788. Scene—a 


baron’s castle and its environs, on the borders of 


England and Scotland. 

Vimonda was printed in 1788, 8vo. In the 
Advertisement, Macdonald states, that “in the re- 
presentation several passages are left out, and 
some variations made, for which the author is ob- 
liged to the judgment and good taste of Mr. 
Colman. They are not, however, distinguished, 
as they will easily be perceived, and their pro- 
priety acknowledged, by persons acquainted with 
the nature of stage effect.” 

Poor Macdonald, afier struggling with great 
distress, died at his lodgings in Kentish Town, on 
August 22, 1790, in the thirty-third year of his 
age, leaving a wife and infant in a state of ex- 
treme indigence. In 1791, Mr. Murray published 
his Miscellaneous Works, including four dramatic 
pieces: 1. The Princess of Tarento, a Comedy in 
two acts. 2. Love and Loyalty, an opera. 3. 
The Fair Apostate, a Tragedy. 4. Vimonda, a 
Tragedy. The volume also contains those pro- 
ductions which had appeared under the signature 
of Matthew Bramble, Esq., with various other 
compositions. J. YEOweE xL. 





“BURNING OUT THE OLD YEAR.” 

A practice which may be worth noting came 
under my observation at the town of Biggar (in 
the upper ward of Lanarkshire) on 31st De- 
cember last. It has been there customary from 
time immemorial among the inhabitants to cele- 
brate what is called “ burning out the old year.” 
For this purpose during the day of the 31st a 


large quantity of fuel is collected, consisting of 


branches of trees, brushwood, and coals, and 
placed in a heap at the “ Cross,” and about nine 
o'clock at night the lighting of the fire is com- 
menced, surrounded by a crowd of onlookers, 
who each thinks it a duty to cast into the flaming 
mass some additional portion of material, the 
whole becoming sufficient to maintain the fire till 
next or New Year's Day morning far advanced. 
Fires are also kindled on the adjacent hills to add 
to the importance of the occasion, 
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So far as I could learn a belief yet partially 
exists among the inhabitants of the town, which 
seems some wreck of the ancient superstition, that 
it is “ uncanny” to give out a light to any one 
on New Year's Day morning, and therefore, if 
the house fire has been allowed to become extin- 
guished, recourse must be had to the embers of 
the pile. This, with feelings of a joyous nature, 
account for the maintenance of the fire up to a 
certain time of New Year's Day. 

Others of the better informed class of the in- 
habitants, who have considered the question of 
these fires so long perpetuated in town and 
country, appear to think them of a much deeper 
origin than any of our once popular witchcratts, 
and do not hesitate to ascribe them as the relics 
of Pagan or of Druidical rites of the dark ages; 
perhaps to a period as remote as that of the Bel- 
taine fires, the change of circumstances having 
now altered those fires, both as to the particular 
season of year of their celebration, and of their 
various religious forms. There said to be 
traces on the neighbouring hills which strongly 
countenance the opinion being held of such primi- 
tive usages and ceremonies having prevailed. 

Biggar, although still only a smail town, is of 
very high historical antiquity.* Near it ran the 
Roman Way passing on to Carlisle, remains of 
which are occasionally dug up in fields and mosses. 
Within the town, crossing a small rivulet, exists 
what is now familiarly known as the “ Cadger’s 
(or Carrier’s) Brig,” its arch presenting the ap- 
pearance of being of an wxra contemporaneous 
with the Roman power in Scotland, as also, in its 
bounds, a large tumulus or earthen mound which 
has never been explored, and of which there is 
no record whatever. In the days of Sir William 
Wallace, on the adjacent grounds was fought with 
the English the “ Battle of Biggar,” in the es- 
tablishing the independence of the country. 

Some of the particulars noticed in the fore- 
going may perhaps throw farther light on the 
* Clavie and Durie” which have been under dis- 
cussion in the pages of “ N. & Q.” G. N. 


is 





POPE PAUL IV. AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
While reading up the question of the excomle 
munication of Queen Elizabeth by Pope Pius V., 


| lately mooted in “ N. & Q,,” and looking into the 


most reliable Roman Catholic writers, such as 
Dr. Lingard and Dodd, for their account of the 
matter, I met with the following curious bil, 
which, methinks, is fitting for a corner in “ N.& 
Q,” as showing the startling contradictions which 
sometimes turn up in history. ‘The only edition 
of Dodd then within my reach was the unfinished 

* “ London's big, but Biggar’s biggar,” is a well-known 
old saying in reference to it. 
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one with notes bya Rev. M. A. Tierney. Quoting 


from a work in Latin the arguments urged upon | 





Flizabeth by Cecil—ad religionis formam pub- 
lice mutandam — Dodd's editor says : — 

“If this reasoning was calculated from its force to 
operate on the queen’s mind, its power was not likely to 


be diminished by the imprudent and irritating conduct of | 
the papal court, One of the first acts of Elizabeth was | 


to announce her accession to the different sovereigns of 
Europe. Among these, Paul IV., who then occupied St. 
Peter’s chair, was not omitted. Carne, the resident am- 
bassador at Rome, was instructed to wait on the pontiff, 
to acquaint him with the change which had occurred in 
the English government, and to assure him at the same 
time of the determination ef the new queen to offer no 
violence to the consciences of her subjects. But Paul, with 
a mind at once enfeebled by age and distorted by pre- 
judice, had already listened to the interested suggestions 
of the French ambassador. He replied that, as a bastard, 
Elizabeth was incapable of succeeding to the English 
crown; that, by ascending the throne without his sanc- 
tion, she had insulted the authority of the apostolic see; 
but that, nevertheless, if she would consent to submit 
herself and her claims to his judgment, he was still de- 
sirous of extending to her whatever indulgence the jus- 
tice of the case should allow. Elizabeth, as might have 
been expected, instantly ordered Carne to retire.””—Dodd’s 
Church History, &c., by Rev. M. A. Tierney, ii, 121. 

Of a truth the priest here mauls the pontiff 
with a rough, a heavy hand, and each several fact 
is set forth unfalteringly as if there was not the 
faintest shadow of doubt upon any of them. That 
Caraffa was an old man when made Pope is cer- 
tain; yet, if we may believe Sandini, “ Sed vege- 
tum ingenium in vivido pectore vigebat, virebatque 
integris sensibus,” this is anything than having “a 
mind enfeebled by age.” 

But, it seems, the above picture of events of 
Mr. Tierney’s painting is an idle dream, and the 
substance of the facts embodied in his note is 
flatly gainsaid by Dr. Lingard, who writes thus :— 





“The whole of this narrative is undoubtedly a fiction, 
invented, itis probable, by the enemies of the pontiff, to 
throw on him the blame of the subsequent rupture be- 
tween England and Rome. Carne was, indeed, still in 
that city; but his commission had expired at the death 
of Mary. He could make no official communication 
without instructions from the new sovereign. According 
to the ordinary course, he ought to have been revoked or 
accredited again to the pontiff; but no more notice was 
aken of him by the ministers than they could have done 
had they been ignorant of his existence. The only in- 
formation which he obtained of English transactions was 
derived from the reports of the day. Wearied with the 
anomalous and painful situation in which he stood, he 
most earnestly requested to be recalled, and at last suc- 
ceeded in his request, bat not till more than three months 
after the queen had ascended the throne, It is plain, 
then, that Carne made no notification to Paul; and if 
any one else had been emploved for that purpose, some 
trace of his appointment and his name might be dis- 
covered in our national or in foreign documents and his- 
torians,.”— Hist, of England, vi. 5., London, 1849. 


Dr. Lingard was led to take this view of the 
question from the documents in the State Paper 
Office, from an original letter among the Cotton 
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MSS., and from the Burleigh papers, brought to 
his notice by the researches of the late Mr. 
Howard of Corby Castle. INDAGATOR. 





Hinor Actes. 


A Mopern Batracnyomacnia (No Fiction).— 
Homer, or whoever it may be, has described a 
pitched battle between mice and frogs—our poet, 
Bilderdijk, has imitated his Batrachyomachia in 
Dutch. I have witnessed one! 

As, some years ago, I was walking with a friend 
over the grounds of Manpadt House, we noticed 
some stir in the grass, and, looking, saw a big 
green frog that, albeit always leaping on, did not 
proceed an inch. Wondering at this, we peered 
more attentively, and remarked that the frog had 
swallowed part of the tail of a live field-mouse, 
and was trying to make away with it. The mouse, 
very naturally, exerted all its strength to escape 
this violation of property and propriety, and 
thence the inexplicable treadmill-progress of Mr. 
Frog. Most probably that gentleman had taken 
the object of his covetousness for a worm. When, 
however, at last the public humanely interfered 
with the combatants, the frog let loose, and away 
was the mouse! 

By the bye, would not an illustrated edition of 
the Batrachyomachia be a splendid nursery-book 
in some shilling series of untearables? I give my 
idea for a copy! J. H. van Lennep. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Tue Days or tune Weex.—I heard the other 
day the following pretty version of the Devonshire 
superstition given in your Ist Series (iv. 38.), 
which, from its language, appears to be connected 
with the North: — 

“ Monday’s Bairn is fair of face ; 
Tuesday's Bairn is fu’ of grace ; 
Wednesday's Bairn’s the child of woe; 
Thursday's Bairn has far to go; 
Friday’s Bairn is loving and giving; 
Saturday's Bairn works hard for his living ; 
But the Bairn that is born on the Sabbath-day, 
Is lucky, and bonny, and wise, and gay.” 


C. W. Brneuam. 


Oractes Dumps at tHE Nativity or Curist.— 





“ The Oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine, 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-ey’d priest from the prophetic cell.” 
—Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity, st. xix. 


“ Dr. Newton observes that the allusion to the notion 
of the cessation of oracles at the coming of Christ was 
allowable enough in a young poet. Surely nothing could 
have been more allowable in an old poet. And how 








poetically is it extended to the pagan divinities, and the 
idolatries!"—Z. Marton, 


ori i 
I am not aware that Dunster, or any other 
critic, has pointed out the following parallelism :— 
* Dely natis tacuerunt s 18 antra, 
Non tripodas rtina tedit, 1! spumat anhelt 
Fata Sibvilinis fanaticus edita libris; 
Perdidit insanos mendax Dodona vapores, 
Mortua jam mute lugent oracula Cuma, 
Nee responsa refert Libycis in Syrtibus Amm« 


(the Libyck Hammon shrinks his horn, st. xxii.) 
nil Thessala prosunt 


* Nil agit arcanum murmur: 
Carmina, turbatos revocat nulla hostia Manes 
Prudentii Apotheosis adv. Judwos 
Compare with the last line st. xxi. : — 
“In urns and altars round 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint.” 

“ Attention is irresistibly awakened and engaged by 
the air of solemnity and enthusiasm that reigns in this 
stanza (xix) and some that follow. Such is the power 
of true poetry, that one is almost ine lined to believe the 
superstition real.”— Jos, Warton, 

“ And the chill marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat.” 

See an illustration of these two lines in “ N. & 
Q.” 1" 5, iii. 36. Bipiiotuecar. CHeTuam, 


Cautcurtra Newsrarers.—From the first number 
of The World, now before me, dated October 15, 
1791, it appears that the following weekly news- 
papers were at that date published in Calcutta — 

“The Recorder, he Asiatic Mirror, 

The India Gazette, The Calcutta Gazette, 
The Caleutta Chronicle, The Advertiser, 
The Bengal Journal, The Journal, and 
rhe Calcutta General The World,” 
Advertiser. 
UNeEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Errrarn 1x Memory or A Spanrarp. —- Here 
is the copy of an epitaph, which I make no ques- 
tion will provoke the attention of some of your 
readers who have the skill and the patience to 
decypher monumental intricacies, It runs thus: 

“ESTASEPOLTVRAESDJVAN 
CALBODSAABEDREYDESYS 
HEREDEROSANODE 1609,” 

The letters are in Roman capitals, and equi- 
distant, the division of words being altogether dis- 
regarded. The inscription, worn by constant 
treading, is on a small flat stone near the altar of 
the king’s chapel at Gibraltar, and is evidently in 
memory of some Spanish celebrity. At the foot 
of the epitaph is an ornamental shield, 7 in. by 
5 in., too much defaced to enable its heraldic 
characteristics to be discovered. M. S. R. 





Rueries. 
Macautay’s Earuier Essars.—It is well 
known that Macaulay not unfrequently contri- 
buted papers on the political situation of the 
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time being to the Edinburgh Review; for in- 
stance, a paper entitled the “New Anti-Jacobin 
Review ” (Vv il. xl vi. of the vear 1827, pp- 245- 
268.), another on “ Spirit of Party ” (vol. xlvi. pp. 
415-433.), and a third inscribed “* Observations on 
the late Changes” (vol. xlvii. of the year 1828, 
pp. 251-260.). I now wish to know if two papers 
in the 52nd vol. of the Edinburgh Review (of the 
year 1831), entitled “the General Election and 
the Ministry” (pp. 261-279.), and “ the Late and 
the Present Ministry” (pp. 530-546.) are from 
Macaulay's pen? Perhaps one of your numerous 
readers may be able to answer this question. 

[ also wish to know if there are other essays of 
Macaulay extant, besides those which have been 
separately published, and those which are now 
preparing for publication at Messrs. Longmans ? 

J. A. 

Lorp CHATHAM BEFORE THe Privy Counc. 
— In the recently published Memoirs of Malone, 
we are told in the “ Maloniana” (p.349.), that Lord 
Chatham (when Mr. Pitt) “on some occasion 
made a very long and able speech in the Privy 
Council relative to some naval matter ;" but that 
his proposal was instantly rejected when Lord 
Anson declared that Mr. Secretary knew nothing 
at all of what he had been talking about. Now 
when did, or when could, Lord Chatham ever 
have made an eloquent speech in the Privy Coun- 
cil? The thing is simply impossible. Franklin 
made a famous speech there; but it was as a 
party before the Council. A Privy Councillor 
never makes a speech, except as a judge in giving 
judgment; and no one could ever have heard 
Lord Chatham make an eloquent speech there. 

Another passage (note, p. 348.) shows how pro- 
foundly ignorant Malone must have been of what 
he writes about. He speaks of Pope as patronising 
Lord Mansfield. Lord Mansfield, at the time 
mentioned, was in the highest position in the 
House of Commons, the antagonist of Lord Chat- 
ham ; and whoever has read Pope, must recollect 
his considering Mr. Murray one of the greatest 
men of the day, E. C. B. 


* Mitxe gucera.”—Horace, in his ode Zn Vedium 
Rufum, refers to a well-estated Roman gentleman 
in the following terms : — 

“ Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera.” 

Can any of your classical readers find a similar 
reference or allusion in any other Latin writer 
in prose or verse? There seems some intention 
of precision in the idea expressed by the poet. 
Were a thousand jugera the Roman ideal of a large 
estate ? H.C. C. 

Wicquerort Manuscrirets.—In the year 1735, 
Sir Trevor, English ambassador at the 
Hague, bought, for Sir Richard Ellis, at a sale of 

| MSS. in Amsterdam, the last ten books of the 
| “Histoire des Provinces Unies par Abraham de 
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Wicquefort.” These books are numbered 21—30., 
and 32.; No. 31. being by some accident missing 
Sir R. Ellis died on the 4th of Feb. 1741-42, 
ing his library to his widow, who subs¢ juentl) 
ed Lord Despen p 

A gentleman in Holland is now preparing for 
the press this work of Wicquefort, and would feel 
obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.” who could 
give him any information concerning the book: 

pur hased by the English ambassador. 
Joun Scorr. 











Bank Street, Norwich. 


Scavencer. — From whence this strange word ? 


Has it anything to do with the Danish word skur- 
noger, a dustman, or with the Dutch straatveger, 

reper? Or is it from scavage, and it 
so, from whence that term? J. H. van Lennepr. 


Zeyst, near Utrecht. 





a street-sw 





Suarressury or Rocunester ? —In Law and 
Lawyers by Archel Polson of Lincoln's Inn in 
1858, is the following : — 

“ Shaftesbury was one of the most remarkable men re- 


corded in English history. His wit and address were 


unequalled. ‘The king once said to him, ‘ Shaftesbury, | 


thou art the greatest rogue in the kingdom.’ ‘ Of a sub- 
ject, sir,’ coolly replied Shaftesbury with a bow.” 

This anecdote has been repeatedly related of 
Charles II. and the Earl of Rochester. What 
authority is there for substituting Shaftesbury 
for the latter ? UnNeDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Rosert Doveury, of S. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1611—12, M.A. 1615, was master of 
the Free School at Wakefield fifty years or more, 
and Charles Hoole, a noted grammarian, was one 
of his scholars. We shall be glad of any addi- 
tional information touching Mr. Doughty. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambrid 


ge. 


Wuirring tHe Cat.—What is the meaning of 
this expression? It occurs in a Philadelphia 
newspaper for June 19, 1793, as the heading of 
this paragraph : — 

“ MrraBeau’s ashes were dispersed as belonging to a 
traitor, by the patriot Brissot, who is styled a villain by 
the patriot E'galité, whose banishment is advocated by 
the patriot Robespierre, who is declared to be a monster 
by the patriot Dumouriez, who is stigmatized a traitor by 
the patriot Marat, who is now confined by a patriotic 
decree of the Convention.” 

UNeEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Tux Isis anp TAMISIS MENTIONED IN AN INDIAN 
Manuscript. — Mr. C. J. de Grave says, in his 
République des Champs-Elysées, vol. ii. p. 174.: 

“Les journaux du mois d4’Octobre, 1800, ont publié 
qu on venait de déterrer & Bénarés un vieux manuscrit en 
langue sacrée, qui contenait un traité topographique. 


Cet écrit donne Ja description d’une ile appelée Sainte. 
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On y trouve t 3 I le 7 . L 
l ption mn 1 ] 
{ l l sag ul ‘ 
f ] : 
des Indes a donne d . it 
Oh, etc, 
Wa is MS. ind i ti ted id prin 
ind if so, under what title? (From The J . 
scher, v iv. p. 135.) 1 
Ronert Smit The two follow i p- 
tions are found, one on the fly-leaf at t begin- 
ning, and the other on the last printed leaf, of a 
Bible, which was formerly chained before the 
rood in Fount s Abbey for ] i 1 ind 
which was ld within the last twe years by Mr. 
Kerslake of Bristol. I wish to found a Query 


presently upon these inscriptions 
That on the fly-leaf at the beginning is: — 
“ Liber Sancte Marie Vii 
ex dono domini R 
professoris, et quo 


ginis Gloriose de Fontibus, 
»berti Smythe, eg 
juondam Rectoris vada, 
That on the last printed leaf is: — 


“ Quibus huiusce opusculi sese assuefacere Juuat Lec- 


tura, quantum libet libere perfruantur; sit tamen eis lege, 
ut Reuerendissimi patris nostri et Domini Marmaduci 
Abbatis de Fontibus, ciusque nominis primi, Ac Roberti 
fabri, sacre theologix profi oris, Viri et sui temporis 
illustrissimi, ac rectoris de vada, suis precibus hic ante 
crucifixum, memoria agant ;—Qu n Alter, ab hac lace 
discedens, presentem opusculum huic monasterio legauit 
— Alter pia consideratione publicum procurans profectum, 


bferauit.” 


hic catenis o 

The contractions are filled out in the extract, 
from which I copy. The abbat was Marmaduke 
Huby, who sat from a.p. 1494 to 1526; and the 
last inscription must have been written after the 
appointment of Marmaduke Bradley, in 1536-7, 
who was the second abbat of that christian name. 

Vada seems to Latinise Wath—a name mean- 
ing ford in Yorkshire — and given to a parish 
no great distance from Fountains Abbe) 

The question I wish to ask is, whether Robert 
Smythe, the rector, is identical with Robert Smith, 
S. T. P. of Lincoln College, Oxford, who was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, A.p. 1493— 
1497? and whether anything is known of the 
latter beyond this bare fact ? 

I would ask another question with respect to 
the book itself. It is in black-letter, without date, 
and the title is: — 

“ Bibliorum Latinorum tertia pars, in se Continens 
Glosam Ordinariam cum Expositione Lyre Literali et 
Morali, necnon Additionibus et Replicis, super Libros 
Job, Psalterium, Prov., Eccl.,.Cant. Cantt., Sap., Eccles.”’ 


The date is supposed to be about a.p, 1520. Can 
the year be more definitely ascertained ? 


PATONCE. 


lume 


Inisu Forreirures. —I have a quarto vi 
of old and curious pamphlets relative to Irel ind 








020 


in the beginning of the last century, and shall feel 
much obliged for the names of the respective au- 
thors of the following, which appeared anony- 
mously : — 

1. “A Short View of both Reports [of the Trustees], 
in relation to the Irish Forfeitures. London, 1701.” 

2. “A Letter to a Member of Parliament relating to 
the Irish Forfeitures. London, 1701.” 

3. “ Jus Regium; or, the King’s Right to grant For- 
feitures, &c. London, 1701.” 

4. “Short Remarks upon the late Act of Resumption 
of the Irish Forfeitures, and upon the Manner of putting 
that Act in execution. London, 1701.” 

5. “Some Remarks upon a late Scandalous Pamphlet, 
entituled ‘An Address of some Irish-Folks to the House 
of Commons [s. ].). 1702.” 

6. “ The Secret History of the Trust, &c. 
1702.” 

7. “ Proposals for raising a Million of Money out of the 
Forfeited Estates in Ireland, Dublin, 1704.” 


London, 


ABHBA. 


Knicuts or tHe Rounp Taste Anp Osstan’s 
Porms.— Have any traces been discovered, in the 
Celtic literature of Scotland, of the traditions re- 
lating to the Knights of the Round Table, which 
have recently become the subject of so much 
learned research among the Celtic scholars of 
England and France, but with whose works I 
have very slender acquaintance? While touching 
on the subject of Celtic literature permit me to 
add that I saw lately in a German periodical two 
elaborate articles intended to prove, from internal 
evidence, the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. Can 
any of your readers state whether a similar line 
of argument has been taken by any English writer 
since the time of Blair, and with what success ? 

ScruTATOrR. 

Bisnor Bepretx'’s Form or Institution. —In 
Clogy’s MS, “ Life of Bishop Bedell,” the follow- 
ing form of institution to a living, in the diocese 
of Kilmore, is given : — 

“Inductus fuit introscriptus A. C. in realem posses- 
sionem Ecclesie Parochialis de Dyite (q. Byiie), 12 die 
Noy. 1637, 4 me Guielmo Kilmoretis. Episcopo. His psen- 
tibus,” 

To what living or parish does this form of in- 
stitution refer ? B. A. B. 


Joun Hoxt's “Lac Purrorum, or MyYtxr ror 
Curipren.”—Is it known where a copy of this 
rare volume exists? ‘There was one in the Heber 
Collection, but to whom it was sold I know not ?* 

MAGDALENENSIS, 

Norwectan anp tHe Rose.—In chap. iii. of 
Patrick's Advice to a Friend, the following passage 
occurs : — 

“ The poor Norwegian, whom stories tell of, was afraid 
to touch roses when he first saw them, for fear they 
should burn his fingers,” 

What authority is there for this anecdote ? 

Il. J. Marurws. 


C* It sold for 82, 12s. — Ep.) 
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“ Orp anp New Week's PrerarAtion.”— Who 
was Keble, the author of the Old Week's Prepar- 
ation ?* Who was the author of the New Week's 
Preparation ? H. J. Matuews. 


CampBett or Monzte. — Will Scorus, whose 
alan (2° S. ix. 158.) is an admirable one, kindly 
inform me which of the works he refers to con- 
tains a notice of the Campbells of Monzie, which 
is one of the families he mentions? I am anxious 
to know how the estate descended to James Camp- 
bell, son of the Rev. Colin Campbell, minister of 
Gask, Perthshire, circa 1700. 

I should also like to know if he has met with 
any notice of James Baird, secretary to Lord 
Chancellor Seafield at the time of the Union, who 
is understood to have taken a considerable share 
in the management of affairs at that time. =z. 8, 


MourninG OF QuEENS ror THEIR HusBaNDs.— 
In Buchanan’s Detectio Maria Scotorum Regine, 
the following passage occurs in reference to the 
behaviour of Queen Mary immediately after the 
death of her husband Darnley :— 

“ Nam, cum in more esset, a priscis usque temporibus, 
ut regine, post maritorum obitum, quadraginta dies non 
modo ceetu hominum, sed lucis etiam abstinerent aspectu, 
simulatum quidem luctum est aggressa: sed animi supe- 
rante ltitia, foribus quidem clausis, fenestras aperit; et 
abjecta lugubri yeste, intra quartum diem solem cceelumque 
aspicere sustinuit. Illud incommode prorsus evenit, quod 
cum Henricus Kilgreus, ab Anglorum Regina ad eam 
consolandam (ut mos est) venisset, pota simulationis 
scena ab homine peregrino detecta est. Nam cum Re- 
gin jussu in palatium venisset, quanquam homo diu in 
aulis principum versatus, ac minime preceps, nihil pro- 
peranter ageret ; tamen adeo inopportune, theatro nondum 
ornato, intervenit, ut fenestras apertas, lumina vixdum 
accensa, ceterum histrionicum apparatum disjectum de- 
prehenderit.” — Opera, ed. 1725, 4to., vol. i. p. 75. 

Was the custom here described, of a widowed 
queen shutting herself up in the dark for forty 
days, peculiar to Scotland? or did it obtain in 
other European kingdoms ? 

, ; ° ° ° 

Was the widow's Coma recognised by the 
English law ( 2 Blackstone, 135.), connected with 
this custom ? Le 


Herarpic Querry.—To what family do, or did, 
the following arms belong? Sa. a chevron arg. 
between three castles. Crest, a goat's head out of 
a ducal coronet ? J. 


, 


“ Ripe” v. “ Drive.” — Permit me to send ina 
Query for your valuable work : —Is the use of 
the word drive, and not ride, proper in all cases 
where a vehicle is the mode of locomotion? ‘The 
latter word being applicable to cases only where 4 
horse is used, thus: “I take a drive in the park,” 
but, if a person wishes to say, “I shall go in the 
omnibus,” would it be proper to say, “I shall not 


[* Samuel Keble was simply the publisher of the Old 
Week's Preparation, See “N. & Q.” 1* §, x. 234. — Ep.]} 











fortunes ? 





ge¢ S, IX. Apart, 28. °60.) 


walk, but shall ride in the omnibus;” or, as a 
farmer's wife might tell you, “I rode with my 
neighbour in his cart to market”? Are these 
both wrong? Ought the word drive to be sub- 
stituted for ride ? Derbysuire Civs. 


PassaGE 1N Menanper. — The following is 
ascribed to Menander in Za Gnomologia, Roma, 
1781. A reference to the Greek will oblige 


* 


“ Buena parte degli uomini si vergognano, 
Allorche non occorre, e allor che poi 
Si dovrian vergognar, non han ropore.” 


Rosert Rontnson or Eprnsurcu. —I should 
be much obliged if any of your Scotch correspon- 
dents could tell me where this architect, who was 
younger brother of William Robinson of London, 
died. He was living in 1752. C. J. Ronrsson. 


Sone Wantep. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me where I can meet with the song 
written by Capt. James Dawson, on his own mis- 
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Capt. Dawson belonged to the Man- | 


chester regiment of Volunteers, and was hanged 


on Kennington Common in 1746. 
C. J. D. Increpew. 
North Allerton. 


Huntercomnr Howse, co. Bucks.—I read | 
somewhere lately that this house furnished Miss | 


Jane Porter with the scene of one of her novels. 
Query, which of them ? J. K. 





Queries with Answers. 


Home or Ninewerrs.— Wanted the names of 
the brothers and sisters of David Hume, the phi- 
losopher. =. 0. 

[Ritchie, in his Life of David Hume, p. 3., states, 
“That his father died while our historian was an infant, 
and left the care of him, his elder brother Joseph, and 
sister Catharine to their mother, who, although still in the 
bloom of life, devoted herself to the education of her chil- 
dren with a laudable assiduity.” Burton, however, in 
his Life of David Hume, says his elder brother’s name 
was John, to whom the historian left the bulk of his for- 
tune. To his sister he bequeathed 1200/.} 


“Oricinar, Poems, on Several Occasions, by 
C. R., 4to., 1769.” This volume was written by a 
lady; at the end of the book is “ Ruth,” an ora- 
torio. Is any information to be had regarding 
the authoress from the Dedication (if there be 
one), the Preface, or any of the poems ? . « 

[The authoress was Miss Clara Reeve, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Wm, Reeve, of St. Nicholas, Ipswich. Miss 


| assistance in my power. 


‘ 4. 
Reeve died on the 3rd Dec. 1807, and some account of her | 


literary productions will be found in the Gent. Mag., 
Supp., 1807, p. 1233.] 


Mrs. Firzuenry.—Can any of your readers 


help me to some information regarding Mrs. E. | 


Fitzhenry, an actress during the last century ? 


~ 


And also what relation she stood in at one time to 
the Lord Russborough of the period ? 
Aw Otp Actor. 
[If our correspondent wishes for information regarding 
Mrs. Mary Fitzhenry, the celebrated actress, he will find 
it in the European Magazine, xxv. 413.; The Thespian 
Dictionary, s.v.; and Genest’s History of the Stage, x. 
539. It does not appear from these notices of that lady, 
whose maiden name was Flannigan, and whose father 
kept the Old Ferry Boat publichouse at the lower end of 
Abbey Street, Dublin, that she was in any way related to 
Lord Russborough. She died in 1790.] 


Untann’s Dramatic Porms.— There is an 
English translation of the Poems of L. Uhland, 
the German poet, by A. Platt, 8vo., 1848. Would 
you give me the names of the dramatic poems 
translated into English ? X. 

[The dramatic poems are entitled: —1. Schildeis, a 
Fragment. 2. The Serenade. 3. A Norman Custom, 
dedicated to Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 4. Conradin, a 
Fragment. Scene, the sea-coast near Naples. ] 





Replies. 
THE PROPOSED TAYLOR CLUB. 
(2™ S. ix. 196. 289.) 


One of the supporters of this design having kindly 
referred to me, perhaps you will permit me to say 
a few words on the subject, the rather as the 
works of the Water-Poet have engaged my occa- 
sional attention for many years. 

Although it would probably be impossible to 
accumulate a complete collection of Taylor's fugi- 
tive pieces, yet a long series might readily be 
formed with advantage, omitting a few where the 
merits or literary importance are not sufficient to 
form an excuse for the nature of the contents. 

At the same time, it may be doubted whether it 
be worth while to set in movement the machinery 
of a Club or Society to accomplish any special 
object of this kind. Those who know from ex- 
perience the difficulties attending the efficient 
working of even a small Society will, I suspect, 
corroborate my doubt of the feasibility of the plan 
suggested. 

If, however, such a Club be formed, and in 
efficient operation, I will willingly render any 
It is for the suggestors 
of the design to say whether it can be so carried 
out, or whether their purpose would be answered 
were I to include Taylor in the list of authors 
whose works are intended to be published in a 
design I now proceed to mention. 

Some months ago I drew up a prospectus (a 
copy of which I enclose), with the object of com- 
mencing a series of cheap reprints issued uni- 
formly with the publications of the late Percy 
Society. Instead, however, of imitating the mis- 
cellaneous character of that Society's publications, 
my object was and is to form complete sets of the 
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works of such writers as Greene, nia Rich, | 
Lodge, Munday, Churehyard, Decker, 
Rowlands, and other of their contemporaries. It 


ed to me that a se 


Nash, 





occur ies, Issued so that any 
one could subscribe at pleasure for a single re- 
print, or a selection, or for the whole, would be 
more satisfactory than attempting to form a new 
Society. My leisure is too limited to enable me to 
add more than those bibliographical notices which 
the reading of years has plac d ready to my 
hand, but the texts are really all that people car 

about. If the project meets with the approbation 
of the Editor and readers of “N. & Q,” I should 
be inclined to commence it forthwith, and would 
‘ations on the subject, 





gladly receive any communi 
addressed to me at No. 6. St. Mary's Place, West 
Brompton, near London. J. O. HALLIWELL. 


f We think so well of Mr. Ialliwell’s plan, and agree 
so entirely with him in opinion that carefully reproduced 
Texts “are really all that people care about,” that We 
have adopted his suggestion, and sent our names as sub- 
scribers to Mr. Richards, 37. Great Queen Street, Lin- 

-Inn-Fields; and, in the hop 
our old literature will encourage the scheme, we here re- 
print Mr. Halliwel 

It is obvious that when once the work is in operation 
other books will suggest themselves for republication. 
A reprint of Harsenet’s Discoverie, for instance, would 
be welcome to a very large class of readers. — Ep, “ N, 
& Q.” 






9 Pe , 1 
I's Pr spectus, 


“ The Pere y Libr ITy. 

“ Daily experience in what is required for reference in 
Shaksperian criticism convinces me that a series of re- 
prints of our early literature, on a more comprehensive 
scale than has yet been attempted, is desirable. It is 
propo sed, therefore, under the ¢ reneral title of * The Percy 
sibrary,’ but each piece to be a separate publication in 
itself, to reprint the chief works of such writers as 
Greene, Breton, Rich, Lodge, Munday, Churchyard, 
Decker, Nash, Rowlands, and other contemporary popu- 
lar authors. By issuing these at a small price, a few 
shillings each, it is hoped that a sufficient number of 
copies will be sold to warrant the continuation of th 
design. 

* My leisure will not allow me to add notes, or to do 
more than give a few preliminary pages of bibliogra- 
phical notice to each piece. This is, indeed, all that is 
really required; for it should be borne in mind that these 
tracts, however quaint and curious, are less valuable as 
compositions, than as useful to students for special pur- 
poses. 

“These reprints will be printed uniformly with the 
publications of the Percy Society, by Mr. Richards, the 
excellent printer to that Society, who will also be the 
publisher. 

“ Those who wish to bave complete sets, and subscribe 
to the series, will oblige by giving their names as soon as 
convenient. Such oes ribers will receive copies by post 
before pub lic ation. 

“| sh yuld feel obliged by any suggestions in respect to 
the selection of works for publication, or for any infor- 
mation regarding old books in private hands w hich are 
worthy of being reprinted. 


° “J, QO. HALLIWELL. 
“No. 6. St. Mary’s Place, 
“ West Brompton, near London.” 


s that other lovers of 
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A BOOK PRINTED-AT HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
(2"* S. ix. 263.) 
Among the suicidal acts of the rash and in 
dent J 
a Popish seminary or ¢ : within the precincts 
of Holyrood Llouse ; where, by an unlawful stretch 
of th preroga tive, the Jesuits, under royal au- 
thority, ‘nly in culeated Romish prin iples in 


' 
f 


direct de fe ince of the laws of these kingdoms. 





pru- 


Not satisfied with this innovation, the i infatuated 
James farther made provision to insure a supply 
of Popish books for Propaganda by app ints 
ing “James Watson Printer to His Mutosty’s 
Household, College, and Chappel” there. W at- 
son, who was father to the be Ute r known printer 
of the same names of a later period, died in 1687, 
after a very brief enjoyment of his spurious li- 
cences ; when the Romish press fell into the hands 
of an alien, one Peter Bruce, ard thenceforth the 
Holyrood imprints ran—*“ Printed by Mr. P. B, 
Enginier” —who in like manner describes himeelf 
as specially retained for the same snug coterie in 
that royal locality. ‘To outward app ee 
seemed to have been a most unaccountable apathy 
or subserviency on the part of the Scotch while 
these Jesuitical proces dings to deprive them of re- 
ligious liberty were in progress ; but as far as the 
bulk of the people were concerned, it was only 
the spirit of Knox in abeyance: for we are told 
that with the Revolution came a wave of Coven- 
anting zeal which nothing could withstand ; and 
on the 10th Dec. 1688, the culminating point of 
endurance heclen been reached, the /dinburgh 
populace broke into Holyrood House, where Mes- 
ton, the Popish Butler, says they 








‘ 
t 
1; 
i 


e, ; furiously, with sword in hand, 
From superstition purg’d the land ; 
With pit iforks, seythes, and such like tools, 


Reform’d Kirks, Cx oy s, and Schools,” — 
scattering the C ollege 3 Je suits, demolis hing r the 
costly ch ipel, a and for ever silence ins ¢ the Holyro od 
press ! 

But my purpose was to note a few of the pro- 
ductions of this press, which I hope your corre- 
spondents in the North will add to, and correct 
where needed 


1, “Sure Che aracters, "&c, (This I hear of for the first 
time in “ N. & Q.’ 1687. 

2. “ The Hind and Panther. 4to. Watson. 1687.” 

> “ The Following of Christ. By T. & Kempis. 1687.’ 

. “ Faith of the Cath. Church concerning the Eucha- 

ris “ invincibly proved. 1687.” 

5. “ A Manuall of Prayers. 1688, 

6. “ The Christian Diurnall.” 

7. “ A Pastoral Letter from the 4 Cath. Bishops to the 
Lay-Catholics of England. P. B. 1688.” 
. “ Reasons for Abrogating the Test. By Bp. 





” 


Parker. 





The chef-d'auvre of these was Dryden's Poem, 
which Macaulay says was brought out with every 


| advantage Royal patronage could give, and 4 


[2e¢ S, IX, Avni 28, 60, 


mes VII. was the establishment by him of 
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: ! 
superb edition was printed for Scotland at the | 
Roman Catholic Press established at Holyrood | 
House. 

The reader of this Note will be reminded of a 
contemporary series of Popish books printed in 
London, under a similar privilege, and for a like 
treasonable purpose : the printer in this case was 
one H. Hills, who seems to have turned Papist to 
qualify for the office of King’s Printer. John 
Evelyn, however, put a spoke in his wheel ; for 
when all was tending Rome-wards, he courage- 
ously defied the Court Jesuits by refusing to 
aflix the seals he was entrusted with to a docquet 
placed before him, securing for this pervert a 
lease of twenty-one years to print missals and 
other books expressly forbid by acts of parlia- 
ment. J. OQ. 





THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 
(2°¢ §. ix. 274.) 

The Rev. Joun Wuttrams asks for information | 
respecting the celebrated MS. of the Greek Bible 
recently discovered by Dr. Tischendorf. As you 
cannot be expected to reproduce the entire nar- 
rative, allow me to forward a summary of it from 
the transactions of the Anglo-Biblical Institute : 


“Mr. Cowper gave an account of the late important 
discoveries made by Dr. Tischendorf, of which the follow- 
ing is a summary : 

“ MS. Discovery by Dr. Tischendorf. 

“In a letter written by him at Cairo, and dated March 
Lith, 1859, Dr. Tischendorf gives an account of a very | 
remarkable manuscript which he has had the good for- 
tune to discover. The discovery appears to have been 
made in a convent at the foot of Ghebel Mousa, probably 
the Convent of St. Catharine, founded by Justinian. 
There he found a MS. consisting of 346 leaves of parch- 
ment, of large size, with four columns to a page, and 
written in a character which Dr. Tischendorf believes 
indubitably fixes its date at the middle of the fourth 
century. The contents of this volume are as follows: 
the chief part of the greater and lesser prophets, in 
Greek ; the Psalms, the Book of Job, Jesus Sirach, the 
Wisdom of Solomon, and several others of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha. These are followed by the whole of 
the New Testament, of which not a ‘leaflet’ is absent, a 
circumstance which will give it the pre-eminence among 
all known MSS. of the new canon Appended to the 
Biblical books is a complete copy of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, which now appears for the first time entire, the 
Greek text of the first five chapters having hitherto been 
unknown. Finally, fifty-two columns of the Pastor of 
Hermas were found, apparently belonging to the larger 
volume, although not now attached to it. This contains 
the first part of Hermas, of the Greek of which little has 
hitherto been known, 





“ Of the entire MS. Dr. Tischendorf is having an accu- 
rate transcript made, which he says will consist of 132,900 
lines, and which, through the liberality of the Russian 
government, at whose expense he travels, he hopes 
shortly to be enabled to publish.” 


A fuller narrative is contained in the Journal 
of Sacred Literature for July, 1859, pp. 392-3. It 
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also appeared in the Clerical Journal, the Literary 
Churchman, and the Daily Telegraph in one form 


or another, as well as in other periodicals. The 
Tele grapl of December 22 contained a d tailed 
account of Dr. Ti chendort dis ‘OV ri and I 


believe a still later statement was printed in the 
Record. <As far as I can ascertain, no account 
has yet appeared of the peculiar readings of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, as it has been christened; and, 
by the way, we have in the British Museum a 
MS. with this name, brought over by John 
Covell in the times of ¢ harle II. L. H. C. 


P.S. I fear that Dominus regnavit a ligno can- 


| not be supported Anyone who looks at the 


Hebrew text will see, I think, that it is an error. 
UPIN-|S For MA. The third word (4s) has 
been evidently confounded with x, @ tree, and a 
preposition supplied. ‘The form of the word e€a- 
oAevoey in Codex 8, t.e. terminating with v before 
a consonant, is so common in that MS. as well as 
in Codex A and others, that no weight whatever 


| can be attached to it. The question is an inter- 


esting one, and if my idea of the origin of the read- 
ing is correct, we have here another evidence of 
the facility with which important variations may 
arise. 





ARCHBISHOP KING’S BURIAL. 
(1* S. vii. 430.; 2°¢ S. i. 148.) 


William King, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
was interred, in the year 1729, in the churchyard 
of Donnybrook, near Dublin (on the north side, 
as he had directed in his lifetime); but no monu- 
ment or other memorial of him who was so bright 
an ornament of the Irish Church can now be dis- 
covered in that locality. Having lately met with 
some particulars of his death and burial in an old 
and very curious Irish newspaper, the Dublin In- 
telligence (sundry numbers of which are preserved 
in the lil rary of the Royal Dublin Soci ty, in one 
volume folio, dating from 7th January, 172$, to 
18th November, 1731), I think it well to send 
two or three extracts, which, I have no doubt, 
will prove interesting to many readers of “ N.& 
Q.” The Dublin Intelligence may indeed be pro- 
nounced “a scarce publication.” 

The following paragraph is from the number 
for 10th May, 1729 :— 

“ The town [Dublin] is almost as if a general calamity 
had happened, so deeply is the loss taken, by our citizens, 
of the Most Reverend Father in God Wm. King, Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Primate and Metropolitan of all 
Ireland, who died at 4 o'clock this afternoon [8th inst. ] 
at his Palace of St. Sepulchre’s, in a very advanced age, 
truly lamented by those who were so happy as to be of 
his Lordship’s acquaintance, or came to the knowledge of 
his many virtues, having all the good qualities necessary 
for making the greatest figure in life, the best patriot, 
truest friend to his country, of the most extensive charity, 
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great piety, and profound learning. He died as he lived, 
as a saint, leaving his possessions mostly to be distri- 
buted for charitable uses, and but little more than his 
coach and cattle to defray the expenses of his funeral so- 
lemnity....... This evening [ 10th inst.] at 4 o’clock 
the corps of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin is to be 
interr’d, according to his desire, at Donnebrooke, a little 
pleasant village about a mile from this city, in a tomb 
prepar’d for that purpose, under the direction and ma- 
nagement of Will. Hawkins, Esq., our King-at-Arms. 
Nothing has been heard hardly for these two days past 
but laments for his loss, he being in the publick opinion 
the best friend to this nation that ever enjoy’d such a 
dignity in it. 
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of another Query. Felton spells it with one J, 
Futchel. Has the word any connexion with the 
futtocks of naval architecture, or with futtock 
shrouds in the rigger’s department? Johnson 


| says fultocks are a corruption of foot hooks, but if 


’Tis talk’d that he will be succeeded by | 


the Bishop of Killmore, or Derry, gentlemen of excellent | 


characters, both for piety and learning. [His successor 
was John Hoadley, D.D., Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin.] 
His Grace was 83 years old and 11 days.” 

In the number for the 13th instant is the follow- 
ing information : — 

“Saturday night last the remains of our ArchBp. was 
interr’d at Donebrooke, in a very decent though plain 
manner, being accompany’d thither by most of our nobi- 
lity and gentry, and thousands of our citizens. The corps 
was put above 2 foot under water, in a grave 9 foot deep, 
over which we hear a monument will be erected.” 


And in the number for 15th August, 1730:— 


“On Tuesday last died the Rev? Dr. Ducat [Robert | 


Dougatt, M.A., who, having been appointed to the arch- 
deaconry of Dublin in 1715, resigned it in 1719 for the 


precentorship of St. Patrick’s Cathedral], nephew to the | 


late A.Bp. of Dublin, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
&e. And on Thursday night last he was interr’d at 
Donnebroke, with his uncle, where, "tis said, a stately 
monument will be erected over them.” 

I have no means of knowing whether the monu- 
ment was erected; but certain I am that for many 
years past it has not been forthcoming, and that 
the exact position of Archbishop King’s grave 
cannot now be discovered. His burial, and that 
of “Robert Dougket, Late AD.,” are duly re- 
corded in the parish register of Donnybrook. 

ABHBA, 





Naroteon III. (2™ S. ix. 306.) — Your corre- 
spondent A. cannot be aware that the present 
Emperor of the French, Charles Louis Napoleon, 
had an elder brother, Napoleon Louis. It was 
the elder brother who married his cousin Char- 
lotte, Joseph's daughter. S. 


Spriinter-par (2™ §S. ix. 284.) — In the notes 
which you have done me the honour to insert, 
under “ English Etymologies,” there occurs a 
misprint which perhaps it is as well to notice. 

I must allow that technical words, like proper 
names, ought to be written with extra care; and 


so they must have been “ named by the godfathers 
of the Serpentine River, who gave it that name 
because it was neither serpentine nor a river.” 
Fust is, I believe, used as an architectural term 
for the shaft of a column, and the equivalent 
French fut means also a gunstock. <A futchel is 
not unlike a gunstock in shape, but it also is to 
the pole pretty much what the stock is to the 
barrel of a musket or fowling-piece. Futaie isa 
forest of high trees as distinguished from a mixed 
wood or from a coppice. J. P.O. 


Trntep Paver (2" S. ix. 121.)—The fatal ob- 


jection to tinted papers is not the extra cost, 


which would not probably exceed the per-centage 
named by your correspondent, but the fugitive 
nature of the colouring matters eligible for tinting 
paper, and this applies particularly to the most 


agreeable tints. 


Sober buff, being formed of the oxide of iron, 
is about the only one that does not change. 

If your correspondent will try a small experi- 
ment, by exposing to the action of the air the 
halves of several pieces of tinted papers, keeping 


| the other portions covered, he will soon perceive 
| the disagreeable result in partial discolorations, 


W. Sronzs. 
Blackheath. 


Derrvation or Erystreras (2° S. i. 73. 122. 
200. 276.) — On a former occasion (2 S. v. 


| 466.), an old book was the means of verifying 


Mr. E. 8. Tayxor’s happy guess as to the deriva- 
tion of “ Theodolite ;” pariter I can throw some 
light on that of “ Erysipelas,” from the form ot 
the word in Phiorauante’s Secrets, 1582, p. 20. It 
is there spelt Erisipella, and in another place 
Risipella, i.e. quasi Rysipella or Russipella, which 
would be from Russus = Rufus = ’Epuépés = red, 
and Pellis = Méada or TleAAds = skin, @ and ¢ 
being commutable letters. CLAMMILD. 
Atheneum Club. 


Tromr’s Wartcu (1"* S. x. 307.) ¢?—¢ writes 


| in the Navorscher, vi. p. 25.:— 


“T have inquired after George Booth, the last known 


| possessor of our Dutch Admiral’s time-keeper: but at 
| Brooklyn in the United States, where Ebor supposes the 


it is probably through my fault that feetshells is | 


i instead of futchells. Your printer, per- 


saps, rather deserves credit for making something | 


so like areal word of it. 
nal timbers supporting the splinter-bar,” as Adams 
calls them, should be so named, it is beyond me 
tosay. It might, perhaps, be made the subject 


Why these “ longitudi- | 
| scribed Van Tromp's Watch. 


man to have died, the registers of death (as far a» could 
be therefrom learned) do not mention such a name—at 
least not amongst those of people that of late have died. 
Perhaps — my informant wrote me — Booth deceased at 
Brookline in Massachusetts.” 


The Query to which the above refers is in- 
It is strange, that, 
whilst the English cut off part of de Ruyters 


| name, calling him “ Ruyter,” they add a word to 
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Tromp’s, and persist in speaking of “ Van” 
Tromp. Do the English think, that, by their | 
augmenting the latter and diminishing the former, 
the hero of Chatham will be eclipsed by Monk’s 
antagonist, the hero of ter Heyde (Aug. 1653) ? 
J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

Tue Frencu Avruaset, A Drama (2™ S. i. 
284.) — The French pun your correspondent F. 
C. H. refers to, is not “ a nursery rhyme,” or “a 
fragment of some French verses on the Alpha- 
bet,” but a French Drama in one Act, composed 
out of the letters of the Alphabet, as they follow 
in order. It should be read thus :— 

“Abbé! cédez! Eh-eff, j'ai hache! Ikaél aime Enno; 
Péqu est resté! uvx, ygreczed!” 

Péqu, the hero, addresses and threatens the 
Abbot, who is the tyrant of the piece. Eh-eff, 
one of the Abbot's creatures, is going to fly to his 
master’s aid, but retreats, warned by a show of 
Péqu’s axe. Now comes the development of the 
plot: Ikaél loves Enno; Péqu, who was thought 
to be far away, is there to protect them! Uvz 
and ygrec-zed don’t “ do something,” as F. C. H. 
has it, but are Péqu’s foreign guards, and are 
perhaps expected to act the part of your melo- 
dramatic sailors in opposing the Abbot's menials. 

For further particulars, I must direct you to 
the Encyclopédie du Catembourg, which 1 quote 
from recollection. J. H. van Lennepr. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

Anne Boreyrn’s Ancestry (2™ S. vii. 147.) — 
Queen Elizabeth was the great-great-grandcbild 
of Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, as will appear from the 
following pedigree compiled from Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, vol. iii. pp. 626—628. 

Geffrey Boleyn. Will=Anne, daughter and coheir 
proved 2 July, 1463. | of Thomas Lord Hastings. 


os | 
Sir William Boleyn, buried in= Margaret, daughter and coheir of 
Norwich Cathedral, 1505. | Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond. 


| 
Sir Thomas Bullen=Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas ! 
buried at Hever. | Duke of Norfolk. 


Ann Boleyn =King Henry VUI. 
Q 7 Elizabeth. 

EXTRANEUS. 
Saint E-ruan on Y-Tuan (2 §. ix. 222.) — 
The only known saints whose names approach to 
the above, are St. Etha, an anchorite at Crie, near 
York, who died in 767 ; and St. Z¢tha alias Tetha, 
or Theha, in whose name a church is dedicated in 
Cornwall. Whether the former of these, or either 
of them, can be the saint whose name is given to 
a in Scotland must I fear be left to conjec- 

ure, .e 


. The saint, about whom Mr. Macpvonatp asks, 
i, I make no doubt, the S. Ethenanus com- 
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| memorated in the Aberdeen Breviary on the 2nd 


of December, where it is said of him : — “ Ether- 
nanus episcopus ex Scotis non ignobili familia 
genitus — ecclesiam de Rathine in Buchanie 
finibus omnipotenti Deo consecravit que usque 
hodie in honore ipsius in presens dedicata est.” 
For a further account of this saint, Mr. Mac- 


| DONALD, whose Query has preserved some valu- 


able records of him, may look into the Aberdeen 
Breviary, a book which will afford our northern 
antiquaries much valuable information on most 
questions connected with Scottish hagiology, and 
does so much credit to the spirit of its English 
publisher, Mr. Toovey, for the splendid way in 
which he has brought it out. D. Rock. 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


‘ 


PassaGe rrom CoLeripGE, THE Exper (2 §. 
i. 254. 403.) —It is remarkable that neither the 
querist nor the respondent (H. B.C.) seems to be 
aware that the “hearned and pious” divine re- 
ferred to was none other than the father of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. H. B. C. appears to possess 
the Dissertatiuns arising from the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Chapters of the Book of Judges, 1758. 
I am very anxious to peruse this work. Would 
Hi. B. C. object to lend me his copy? If not, 
and he would say where he would leave it out for 
me, I should be only too happy to call or send for 
it. CLAMMILD, 

Athenzum Club. 

Excissr Orrice: Wrii1aAmM Rostyson (2" S. 
vi. 326. ; ix. 271.) — Mr. Papworth, in discover- 
ing the name of the architect of the Excise Office, 
has partially answered my request for informa- 
tion respecting William Robinson. Can he oblige 


| me with the names of any other buildings de- 
| signed — architect, of whom I shall be happy 
| to give him all the particulars with which I am 


acquainted ? The west side of the old Royal, 
Exchange was rebuilt by him in 1767, and I be- 
lieve that he was associated with Sir W. Cham- 
bers in building Somerset House. C.J. R. 

Sre Watrer Rareicn’s House (2"S. ix. 243.) 
—Lysons says that Sir Walter Raleigh had a 
house and estate at Mitcham, Surrey; but he is 
doubtful whether he inherited the property from 
Sir John Ralegh (whose widow held lands in this 
parish), or in right of his wife, who was a daughter 
of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and had been maid 
of honour to Queen Elizabeth. ‘The house and 
lands were sold in 1616 (when Sir Walter was 
preparing for an expedition to Guiana) to Thomas 
Plumer, Esq., M.P. for Hertfordshire, for 25002, 
and were eventually let to John Bond, Esq., whose 
widow was in the occupation of them in 1811. The 
house must not be confounded with the house in 
Mitcham called “ Raleigh House,” formerly in 
the occupation of Mr. Dempster, who kept an 
academy there about 1796. Lysons does not men- 
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tion any other house in the neighbourhood of 
London as having been the residence of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. See Lysons’ Environs of London, 
Ist edition, vol. i. p. 354. ; vol. ivy. p. 600. ; and 


Supplement, p. 47. , we - 


Buckxrxenamsuire Gentry (2° S. ix. 243.) — 
The list of 1433, referred to by Lysons, is the list 
printed by Fuller in his Worthies of England, 
divided under each county as it occurs. He does 
not state whence he derived this document; but 
under his first county (Barkshire), it is headed 
“The Names of the ‘Gentry of this County, re- 
turned by the Commissioners in the ‘Twelfth Year 
of King Henry the Sixth, 1433.” It would cer- 
tainly be desirable to ascertain upon what occasion 
this catalogue of the gentry was taken, and where 
the original is now preserved. In looking at the 
calendar of Rymer, I do not at once detect any 
record connected with it. J. G.N. 


Dr. Ronert Crayton (2° S. ix. 223.) —An 
account of this prelate may be found in Thom- 
son's Memvirs of the Court and Times of George 
the Second. He was related to Mr. Clayton (after- 
wards Lord Sundon), who held the post of De- 
puty Auditor of the Exchequer in 1716. His 
wife, Viscountess Sandon, was the intimate friend 
and adviser of the Queen-Consort of George LI. 
Mr. Clayton was descended from the Claytons of 
Fulwood in Lancashire. Dr. Clayton, Bishop of 


Clogher, was a native of Ireland, his father being | 


Dean of Kildare. 

“Tn a laudable but vain attempt to recover the 
ancient Hebrew character,” he drew attention to 
the Written Mountains, and Edward Wortley 
Montague made a journey to the desert of Sinai, 
Dr. Clayton held — 
his lifetime the bishopries « Killala, Cork, and 
Clogher. He died 25th Feb bruary, 1758. Some 
interesting notices of Dr. Clayton's correspon- 
Sundon may be read in the 

James Wa. Bryans. 


but without success. 


dence with Lady 
above-named work. 


Drummonps (2 S, 
1860 


Tue CoGNIZzANCE OF THE 
ix, 263.) — In Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, 


edition, under the head of “ Clanshi ps,” is a curi- 


ous and rare list of all the known clans of Scot- | 


land, with the badge of distinction anciently worn 
by each,” and it is there stated that the b 1lge of 
the clan Drummond is the holly. G. W. N. 


M. Rarer (2™ S, ix. 281.) — Although I am 
unable to give any certain information respecting 
the M. Ray er to whom N. LB. refi rs, the following 
extract from an authentic pe ligree may 
use to the inquirer * : — 

“ Matthew 
Thorley Hall, co. Herts, died in 174 
Elizabeth his wife (sister and heir of 


&, leaving issue by 
Sir William Billers, 


(* See Nichols’s Lit, Anee. iii. 135., for particulars of 


Mathew Raper, father and son.—Ep. “N, & Q.” 


be of 


Raper of Wendover -Dean, co. Bucks, and of 
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Lord Mayor of London in 1734), who died in 1760, aged 
77, six sons and one daughter, 1. Matthew, who died in 
1778; 2. William; 3. Charles; 4. John, who married 
Elizabeth, second daughter of William Hale, M.D., of 
I'wyford House, co, Herts, and died in 1783; 5. Henry; 
3. Moses; 7. Elizabeth.” 

The father of Matthew Raper first-mentione ‘d 
lived in Yorkshire. H. F. 


Porson (2"¢ S. ix. 101.) — Will the communi- 
cator of the anecdote about Porson and the can- 
dles be good enough to Say whether he knows of 
any trustworthy authority for it? Porson was 
often eccentric and often morose, but this was so 
very unfeeling conduct towards those from whom 
he had received substantial kindness, that it can 
hardly be credited without strong testimony. 

Does any reader of “ N. & Q.” know who was 
the author of A Vindication of the I witerary Cha- 
racter of the late I roft ssor Porson Srom the Ani- 
madversions of Dr. Burgess, Bp. of Salisbury, 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1827? ‘The writer's nom de plume 
is Crito Cantabrig iensis, and the work relates to 
the controversy respecting 1 John v. 7. Lt BY. 

[ By Dr. Turton, now Bishop of Ely.—Ep.] 


Portrait or Joun Bunyan (2"™ S. ix. 245.) 
— The portrait after which R. W. inquires is now 
in the possession of Mrs. Sanigear’s executor, Mr, 
Wilkinson, Clinton Street, Nottingham (2" §. i. 
81. and ix. 69.) ; he, I am sure, would feel plea- 
sure in allowing anyone to see it. 

: S. F. Creswets. 

Radford, Nottinghamshire. 


Wirty Crasstcan Quotations (2™ §, ix. 116. 
246.) — 

“Lord Palmerston, undisturbed by qualms of con- 
science, surveys with satisfaction the incidents of his 
Peloponnesian war, England may be disgraced and Eu 
rope exasperated — what matters it if the whim of th 
Foreign gratified, and if his Lordship’ 
sovereign commands are obeyed? Horace has describe 1 
to the letter this extraordinary position, and in his words 
we conclude — 

‘ Sedilibusque magnus in primis eques, 
Othone conte mpto, s¢ det. 

Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 
tostrata duci pondere 

Contra latrones atque servilem manum, 
Iloc, hoc, Tribuno militam,’ 








Secretary be 


The Times, 1850. 

E. HA 

Lapy ArApenta Denny (2 S. i. 190.; vill. 

88.) — In the Rev. John Wesley’s Journal (May, 

1783), mention is made of Lady Arabella Denny's 

residence at Blackrock, in the county of Dublin, 
in the following terms: — 

“* Monday, 5th. 
packet; but as it delayed sailing, on 
waited on Lady Arabella Denny feecond daughter 
Thomas Fitzmaurice, Earl of Kerry] at the Blackrock, 
four miles from Dublin. It [now known as L isaniskea, 
the residence of Frederic Willis, Esq. ] is one of the plea- 
santest spots lever saw. The garden is everything in 


We prepared for going on board the 
Fuesday 6th, 1 
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miniature. On one side is a grove with serpentine walks ; 
on the other a little meadow and a greenhouse, with a 
study (which she calls her chapel), hanging over the 
sea. Between these is a broad walk, leading down al- 
most to the edge of the water; along which run two nar- 
row walks, commanding the quay, one above the other. 
But it cannot be long before this excellent lady will re- 
move to a nobler paradise.” 


Lady Arabella died there on Sunday, 18th 
March, 1792, aged eighty-five years, and was 
buried in the family vault at Tralee, in the county 
of Kerry. 

As stated in the Dublin Chronicle, 10th / pril 
of that year, 

‘The Royal Irish Academy at their next meeting pur- 
pose to offer a prize medal, value one hundred guineas, 
for the best monody on the death of the late Lady Ara- 
bella Denny. Six months are to be given for the above 
performance. That esteemed lady's virtues and angelic 


life certainly afford an opport inity for touching the most 


human heart. 





delicate keys of the 
Can you oblige me with any information re- 

garding this monody? To whom was the prize 

awarded ? and has the performance appeared in 

print? I have not as yet been able to ascertain 

these particulars. ABHRBA., 
[See A Monody on the Death of Lady Arabella De 

By John Macaulay, Esq., M.R.LA. 8vo. 1792.) 


Heiwuts of Mowntarns (2™ S. ix. 179.) — 
The work of which W. W. is in quest is entitled— 

“An Account of the Trigonometrical Survev, carried on 
by Order of the Master-General of His Majesty’s Ord- 
nance, in the Years 1800, 1801, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 
1807, 1898, and 1809. By Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Mudge, of the Royal Artillery, F.R.S., and Captain 
Thomas Colby, of the Royal Engineers. London: W. 
Faden, Geog ipher to His Majesty, Charing Cross, 1811.” 
8 vols. 4to. 

The third volume contains (at p. 302.) the 
heights of the mountains, &c., which formed the 
principal stations for the triangulation, ar ich 
heights are usually quoted. Iam not aware that 
the book is now to be had. My copy was obtained 

f 
' 


from a secondhand book catalogue at the pric 
three cuineas, half bound in ealf. The work is ne 
yet completed, I believe, but about six or seven 
years ago I saw wecount of its being in pro- 
Particulars may. no doubt, 
be obtained from Captain Yolland, R.E., Ord- 
nance Map Office, S yuthampton. Should W. W. 
apply there, will he be good enough to give, 
though the columns of “N. & Q.,” any farther 
information he may obtain ? ‘R. B. P. 


some 


cess of continu ition. 





Lancaster. 

Latix Versions or tur “RBoox or Common 

Prayer” (24 S, ix. 262.) —For an account of 

them, s Procter on the Book of Common Prayer. 

1855 edition, p. 61.; and also Lathbury, History of 

the Book of Common Prayer, 1858 edition, p. 61. 
G. W.N. 

Alderley Edge. 
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Herarpic Encravine (2™ §. viii. 471.; ix. 
110. 203.) —Is not Mr. Frencu a little mistaken 
in supposing (aille-douce to be the technical term 
in French for expressing that the colours in ar- 
morial engravings are indicated by the hachures ? 

I have always imagined that an engraving in 
taille-douce was simply a copper-plate engraving, 
and not necessarily an heraldic one. 

On the title-page of Favyn's Theatre d’ Honneur 
et de Chevalerie, published in Paris in 1620, cigh- 
teen years before Sancta Petra’s Tessere Genti- 
litte, that work is said to be illustrated “ avec les 
Figures en taille douce naivement representées,” 
though if the lines in these illustrations were 
taken as guides to the tinctures they would in, 
I think, every case convey a very false idea of the 
appearance of the shields; in fact, Favyn never 
meant them to be so used, and in tome ii. p. 1797., 
he greatly praises the German method of indicat- 
ing each tincture by its initial letter attached to 
the shield, —a sufficient proof that in his time the 
very convenient method at present adopted was 
not in use. 

In Les Recherches du Blazon, Paris, 1673, the 
tinctures are indicated as at present, but in L’Ar- 
morial Universel, published six years later, Pur- 
pure and Sable are shown in the same manner as 
the corresponding Morada and Negro in La De- 
claration Mystica de las Armas de Espana. 

A copy of the engraved facsimile of the death- 
warrant of Charles I. with the seals, hangs in one 
of the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, Park Street, Bristol, where I have 
often seen it. J. W. 








An earlier instance than has yet been no- 
ticed in “N. & Q.” of the use of lines to indi- 
cate tinctures, is to be found in Weever'’s Ancient 
Funerall Monuments within the united Monarchie of 
Great Britaine, Ireland, and the Ilands adjacent, 
London, 1631,— eighteen years before the execu- 
tion of King Charles I. I enclose some examples 
(p. 841.): the arms of Robert Lord Seales. It is 
curious that on the same page the tinctures are 
indieated, in some cases throughout, in others 
partially, in some not at all. F. L. 


Bavin (2"4 S, ix. 25. 110.) — Another example 
of its use is to be found in the dedication of Hey- 
lin’s Sermons on the Parable of the Tares, Ato. 1658, 
as fe llows —_ 


“ Zeal without knowledge, or not according to know- 





ledge, may be compared unto the meteor which the philo- 
sop! , Fatuus, which for the most part 
leads men out of the way, and sometimes draws them on 
to dangerous precipices, or to a brush-Bavine-fuggot in a 


country cottage, more apt to fire the house than to warm 
the chimney.” 

The word is still extant in the Yorkshire Dales, 
and I have myself heard it applied to a quick- 
burning crackling faggot. Wa. Marruews. 
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“A wer suret,” erc. (2% S. ix. 182.) — You | CrericaL IncumpeNts (2" S. ix. 252. et ante.) 


have perhaps hardly yet come to a clear view of 
the case. A sailing vessel to leave “ Old England 


on the lee,” strictly speaking, would have to beat | } : 
| reverend gentleman, who is thus in the sixty-third 
: 


dead to windward; in which case the wind would 
not “cross her course,” 
teeth.” 
siderable’ argument about “‘a wet sheet and a 
flowing sea,” with a suggestion that it ought to be 
a following sea. Some of your non-nautical 
readers may require to be told, or at least re- 


but be “right in her | 
I recollect to have seen somewhere a con- | 


—The Rev. Robert Harris, B.D., the present in- 
cumbent of St. George’s Church, Preston, was 
inducted to that living in September, 1797. The 


year of his incumbency, and who completed the 
ninety-sixth year of his age last February, 


| preached in St. George’s on Sunday morning, 


| 


minded, that the sheet in question is not the sail | 
itself (they may have seen sails wetted or sheeted | 
in light airs, to make them hold wind), but the rope, 
or rather tackle, by which the sail or its boom is | 


“ hauled in” or “eased off” as the wind is less or 
more favourable. A fore and aft mainshil, when 
the vessel is going right before the wind, is eased 
off as much as possible ; and then on every lull of 
the wind the sheet drops into the waves, and be- 


comes wet,—then you have “a wet sheet.” You | 


seem to be disposed to construe a “ flowing sea” 
into a favouring tide, but I fear this will draw as 


on the lee, when leaving it with a wind at least 
abaft the beam. Query, Was Allan Cunningham 


a sailor ? J. P. O. 


Tue Younec Prerenper (2" S. ix. 46. 208.)— 
With reference to the remarks on the above pages, 
I can state that when I was a boy about twelve 

ears of age (I am now a sexagenarian), an old 
bie a distant relative of the family, resided with 
us. She died upwards of forty-five years since at 
about eighty. 
with the rest of her family into Wales (they lived 
near Shrewsbury), on the receipt of the news of 
Charles Edward entering Derby in 1745. This 
old lady was in one of the side galleries in West- 
minster Hall at the coronation banquet of George 
IIL., and she often told me that when the cham- 
pion flung his gauntlet on the floor a slight bustle 
ensued, and she saw something picked up by one 
of the attendants, which she was told at the time 
was a silk glove enclosing a challenge. All this I 
was well acquainted with years before Red Gaunt- 
let appeared from the pen of its talented and la- 
mented author. I was much struck with Scott's 
description of the scene (although he doubts or 
denies the fact), tallying as it does so closely with 
one of the legends of my youth — and the narra- 
tor had a vast store of them, which I used most 
greedily to devour. R. H. 

Kensington. 


Apmirat Joun Fisu (2" S. ix. 282.) — Mr. 
Ganstin will find a very short account of this 
officer's services in the United Service Journal for 


Dec. 1834. 


sided at Castlefish, co. Kildare, and that he died | was of those colours. 
x. e. | 


at St. Germain-en-Laye. 


She remembered being hurried | 


| seventy-one years. 


March 18th, 1860. 
[ would add to your list of lengthy incumben- 


| cies that of the present rector of Croston, the 


Rev. Streynsham Master, who was inducted in 
September, 1798. 

The Rev. Henry Bigot, B.D., who died April 
10, 1722, aged 94, was vicar of Rochdale fifty- 
nine years and seven months, and rector of Brindle 
(Baines’s Lancashire, vol. iii. 
498.) Witxiam Dossoy, 
Preston. 


Epoar Famity (2 S. ix. 248:) — With refer- 
ence to the article Scots College at Paris, in which 
paper the family of Edgar of Keithock and Wed- 


| splie i nti > -ertal “x 266e) 
largely on poetical licence as leaving Old England | derlie is mentioned, and uncertainty expressed 


whether any representative of that ancient family 
now exists, I beg to state that after the extine- 


| tion of the direct line as above, the representation 





devolved on the Edgars of Auchengrammont, co, 
Lanark, which house was lately represented by 
Miss Margaret Edgar, of St. Bernard's, Edin- 
burgh (daughter of James Handyside Edgar of 
Auchengrammont), who died September, 1857; 
and at her decease, by Capt. Henry Edgar, late 
26th Regiment, her first cousin, and son of Alex- 
ander Edgar, of Wedderlie, Falmouth, Jamaica, 
and Edinburgh. This Alexander Edgar had a 
large family, the only survivors of which are 
Henry as aforesaid, Major James Edgar, 69th 
Regiment, and Louisa, wife of the Rev. Samuel 
John Jackson of Ayton, St. David's, Jamaica. 
J. F. N. 
Ferpinanp Smytu Srvart (2™ S§. viii. 495.) 
—Iuam obliged to Cartruustanus for the infor- 
mation he has afforded me, but he has omitted 
to mention whether Constantine was the elder or 
younger of the brothers. With regard to the 
sister, I thought it would be useless to inquire 
about her, as she might have been married, and 
therefore identification in that case would not be 
so easy; and also my desire being principally to 
ascertain who is the eldest male representative of the 
elder son, i. e. the head of the house. 
BrisTOLisnsis. 
“ Beauseant” (2° S, ix. 170.) — The meaning 
of this term, according to the French glossary ol 
Ducange (s. vv. Baugant, Baucens,) is merely 
“black and white”; and it was adopted as the 


The notice states that he usually re- | battle cry of the Templars because their banner 


B. B. WoopwarD. 
Haverstock Hill. 
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Junces’ Buack Cap, etc. (2™ S. ix. 253.)—In 
corroboration of your correspondent’s conjectures, 
I would mention the general custom of English 
magistrates sitting with their hats on in Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, &c.; though it presents indeed 
a curious contradiction of the Scripture rule: “A 
man ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as 
he is the image and glory of God,” 1 Cor. xi. 7. 

Though the passage is in many respects an ob- 





* scure one, yet it certainly appears from it that the 


covering of the head was a token of subjection ; 
whereas the mitre of the Jewish high priest, and 
the bonnets or turbans of the inferior priests and 
Levites, seem to have been worn in token of their 
sacerdotal dignity, “ for glory and for beauty.” 
The whcle subject strikes me as an interesting 


one, and well worthy of illustration as a literary | 


“ Amenity.” 

In the Dutch Church it is still the custom for 
the congregation, though not, I think, for the mi- 
nister, to wear their hats during the sermon at 
least. C. W. Bryeuam. 





Piscellanenus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Essays by the late George Brimley, M.A. 
tion. ( Macmillan.) 

This little volume is a collection of articles contributed 
by the writer to The Spectator and other periodicals, 
The fact of its having reached a second edition puts a 
sufficient stamp upon the value of its contents. It con- 
tains critiques upon the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, the fictions of Thackeray, Bulwer, Dickens, 
and Kingsley, the Noctes of Professor Wilson, and the 
positive philosophy of Comte. These are written with a 
delicacy of discrimination, a carefulness of language, and 
an unobtrusive tone of religion, which cannot fail to 
render them favourite reading with the more thoughtful. 
But we confess ourselves to have derived most pleasure 
from an original and suggestive article on “ The Angel 
in the House,” in which the writer points out how large 
4 material for the highest poetry is to be found in the 
incidents of ordinary married life, and not unjustly com- 
plains that poet after poet should have neglected it for 
the threadbare raptures of the lover. 


Second Edi- 


First Traces of Life on the Earth ; or, the Fossils of the 

Bottom Rocks, “By S. J. Mackie, F.G.S., &c. (Groom- 
bridge.) ? 
_ This little volume is from the pen of a gentleman who 
is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and has a 
happy facility for conveying its facts and principles in a 
simple form to the uninitiated. He has here adopted the 
plan of confining his remarks to a very small portion of 
the vast area of geological science — the fossils of the 
earlier rocks — and extracted from it some very agreeable 
first lessons on geology. 

If we confess that the mere List of the articles in the 
Quarterly just issued somewhat disappointed us, we must 
confess that we have been greatly pleased with the articles 
themselves, and find the Number an extremely good one. 
Dismissing the only political one, The Budget and the 
Reform Bill, which all should read, whether admirers or 
not of Lord John’s mischievous bantling and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s daring Budget, we come to two of great social 
importance. That on Labourers’ Homes is one of great 


value, and is obviously written by a master of the sub- 
ject; while Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing furnish 
materials for a paper calculated to direct increased atten- 
tion to that admirable pamphlet, and to the reforms in 
our treatment of the sick which are so imperatively de- 
manded, Souvenirs et Correspondance de Madame Ré- 
camier form the subject of a pleasant article cn that 
enigmatical Queen of Beauty and Fashion. Our sporting 
friends will delight in the article “ Tom Smith” and Fox 
Hunting, as the lawyers will in that on The Bar of Phila- 
delphia, There is much curious historical information and 
strange family history in the paper on the Vicissitudes of 
Families, and such an abundance of capital stories in the 
anticipatory review of the Autobiographical Recollections 
of Leslie, as to make us most anxious to see Tom Taylor's 
amusing volume. 

Mr. Leigh Sotheby, who announces a work which will 
doubtless be of considerable literary interest, Ramblings 
in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, is desirous 
of an inspection of an Autograph Letter, or authentic 
Autograph MS., of either Edward or John Phillips, the 
nephews of Milton; and also of any letter or document 
bearing the autograph of Elwood the Quaker, and friend 
of the poet. We shall be glad if this Note should prove 
the means of obtaining for Mr. Sotheby the objects of his 
search, 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given below. 


Br. Arreancery's Cornesroxvence. 5 Vols., or Vol. V. only. 

Biunt's Vestiors or Antient Manners anno Customs ts Trav. 

Bowver's Lives or tae Pores. dto. Vol. VII. only. 

Letrers or Maatin Sueatock. 2 Vols. Imo. 

Van Hetmont’s Two Hexparp Qurrizs Mopenatety Parorounnrn, 
concenntne tHe Docraine or Tur Revonvrion oF cmane Sous. 
18mo. 1684. 

Copex Dirtomaticus v1 Saxontct,ed.J.M. Kemble. 6 Vols. 


Wanted by Rev. W. L. Nichols, The Wyke, Grasmere, Westmorland, 





Scatcurr Hitstony or Mornury, Co. Your. 
Gitt’s Loconomta Aweonica. 1621 or 1619. 
Louti’s Work on Caress. An imperfect copy. 
Tae Woman or Honova. ‘ols. 

Mesorns or a Coxcoma-. 17 


Wanted by C. B., 13. New North Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 











Potices ta Correspondents. 


“ Apars wor ux Detvor.” A. E. will find in our Ist S. iii. 397. that 
this saying is older than either Pompadour or Metternich. Ovwr corre- 
spondent’s Query had been anticipated by Douglas Jerrold in the same 
volume, p. 299. 








Javper. The correspondent who wishes to address a letter to Jaydee 
is informed that we can forward tt. 
F.8.D. The line — 
“ Off with his head! So much for Buckingham,” 
is an interpolation by Colley Cibber into the acting version of Richard 
Ill. 


N.S. Herwwexex. How can we forward a letter to this correspoadent ? 





here is nothing dramatic in the volume of Poems by Mrs. Horn- 
.—— Ouseley's Poems, 1449, antl Pyke's Triumphs of Messiah, 
1813, are not inthe British Museum. 





J Eom xps must submit his query to some respectable second-hand 


Replies to other correspondents in our nert. 


Ereatrem.—2nd 8, ix. p. 292. col. ii. 1. 35. for “ Skimin's™ read 
“ McSkimin’'s.” 


“ Norges axo Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued mm Mowrncr Paars. The subscription for Stamreo Corias for 
Sux Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the HHal/- 
yearly Lvoex) w 11s. 4d., which may oe gece by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bert awo Dacov,186. Foeer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
all Commonicatroms gon tus Evtron should be addressed, 





336 NOTES AND QUERIES. [294 S. IX. Arrit 28, °60, 
blishs lettered, | ’ 6d I Day, Fourth andLheay lition, One Volume, 6s., 

NE W Cc A’ TE N AON sT. PA UL'S Ba Ltdpe PHE DAISY € HAIN. By the Author of “ The 

i Results of the most caress 2 By the same Autho 
HES NR y Ni Wis ND M.A. THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edi- 

JAS. PARKER 
SARTSEASE. Seventh 
d, price 7 


Just uly, feap. 8vo.,¢ 1 lette ) TEVOR T -_ , 
[HE YEAR OF THE CHURCH. A Course DINEVOR TE! 
Se ' te Rev. RICHARD WEBSTER H EY, | THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 
All Souls’ Colleze, © i iB ‘ 


\ ‘ ’ 
ke 7 oes THE LITTLE DUK 
J W. PA 


» OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC AN. 


“WHAT HAS LONG BEEW 
SLANG, CANT, AND VULG A R WORDS. 
A DICTIONARY F THOSE IN EVERY-DAY USI 
I t y s used ly 
4 LONDON 


mm 


( {APTAIN MARRYAT'S PRIVATEER’S-MAN ; 
ONE HUNDRED ¥ : 1 a wes I i i strat wit OHN CAMI N ITTEN. P 
tha Post 8 ‘ B 
HENRY G,. BOHN, ¥ ‘ c . : Br 
J AMES COLEMAN'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
I i n Heraldry, Ger B I ray . 


lon and En 


1 WHOLE DOC s RINE of CALVIN about A their Addre 


SABBATH and the LORD'S DAY : « ted from his ( He ¢ Bookselle 
nt ( rd Instit ' ROBER ; it. 
Vitl APPENDIX ntainir t Us suther, iar n, 4 
Ry toa og —— 
: — ) d 
MACLACHLAN & STEWART, I \reha 
SIMPKIN, MARSHAI ( 
ON THE Ist OF MAY. vols, new } calf, 10 guineas ; Fiden's Royal Galler of British Ai 
Numbers, vO, ymmer . 45 vols.. ne f« , in the Come 
Four Coloured Plates. with scripti , ’ 6 vols. f f-calt ; talogues sent Pust Bre 
a New P tled r t t 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE; | 29011, n0tqnq ragpetes sw, oxtua sit 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS O1 War WILL THIS COST Te ) PRIN Tres 
t wht ofter rrir ) erar ’ $ ait —_ ters, 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. persons of benevolent intenti 1 imme er to the ime 
qu may be obt ] ion to RICHARD BARRETT, 
BY 3 MARK PANS TiN DON. : 3. is enabled te 
rHOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., FILS. calckad with 6 lenae om y Be ee 
’ . Hvonavus 


© Uy lor nm of the yrtic ral 8 SSPS, UIE ery 
t I al Committee of the Horticultural yong cre and informe- 


THE DRAWINGS BY for authors, sent on application, by rs 
, > . RICHARD BARRETT, 13. MARK LANE, LONDON, E: 
WALTER FITCH, F.L.S., : 2 aed 
her tle ante Mac e.*? - y " > +. * 
J. Hool = : al Magazine. APH ANIE, or the Art of Imitating Stained 
r Church or Staircase Wi \ ws, Conservatories, 
2 te sunaiy ti ‘ MATION x COs rest t M ws overlook um- 
Bp Bly i ly wal art CDIAPHANI ffers to them & 
© Flows Jin -' mom rs ‘i rg ney med Solo ae ae a 
* ” ndsome specimen ea lapted to their shop 
t A. MAKION « 5,1 Regent Street, London, 
} Re l 
-" 


s at Leeds; MESSRS. HARVEY, REYNOLDS & FOWLER. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — SMITH, 
J BECK «& BEC K, MANUFACTURING OP TICIANS, 6. Cole- 
man Street, Lor k received the COUNCIL MEDAL of 

the GREAT EX HIBIFION ‘of 1851, and the I IRST-CLASS PR RIZ 
ME DAL of the P AKIs k XHIBLITION of 1855, “ For the ex Am 

of their Microscopes . 
‘ 7 An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 1ol. EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 

midon: LOVELL REEVE, 5. Heurictta Street, Covent SCOPE, sent by Post on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. _ 
Garden, W.C, A GENERAL CATALOGUE may be had on application. 











